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PREFACE 

I N tbiit abort creatue I bare attempted to pnsent a detailed and 
ayatematio tTeatment of one of tbe moot important abdent 
Indian tribes based on tbe original materials available ftom Sondcrit, 
Pali, Prakrit, Tibetan, and Cbinese works, as well os from the coins 
and inscriptions. I have tried to separate legends from autbeotic 
history as for os possible. It most be admitted tbat'io a work of 
this kiikd one bos to .depend mainly, if not entirely, on literary 
tradition. An exhoostive treatment in a spirit of scientifio raaoarob 
will, I beUeve, be of great value to those engaged in investigating 
the history of ancient Indian tribeo. 

I am grateful to tbe Royal Asiatic Society ^ Great Britain and 
Ireland for accepting it as cae of itt monognpbs. 

BnuLa CBtTBN Tuw. 

4S Raims Bon Sraiat, 

CUioPTrA. 

1S44. 






Arc. N . 

DrI<'. 

c«ll Nm.. 

THE MAGADHAS 

Bt B. C. Law 

occupied a promineat poaition in ver^ aadent 
tunea. Ttkough the mention them aa auch, jt% 

the Vedio Uteratore geaetally coataina innumerable referenoea to 
them aa a people. In the Atharvaveda'SainhiU,’ the BUgadha ia 
laid to be eoniiected with the Viitja aa hia Hitra, hia Uantra, hia 
laughter, and hia thunder in the four qnarton. In the Lif^jana 
Snnta SQtm * (which belooga to a acbool of the S&maveda) Viat^- 
dhana or the property of the Yratfa ia directed to be pren either 
toabad Biahminoi toa Brahminof Uagadha; but the Pa&caTiipia 
Brihmaoa (XVII, 1, 16), which alao belonga to the Bimaveda, 
doea not aay anything on the point. 

In the Taittirlya Brihmapa (III, 4,1,1) we read that the people 
of Kagadha were fhmoua for their loodvoioee. The fact that Magadha 
in later timea often ataadi for mioatrel ” ia eaiily accounted for 
by the aammption that the country waa the honie of minatrelsy 
and that wandoring barda from Magadha were apt to viat the more 
weetem piOTinoea of ancient India. The minatrel character of the 
Hagadhaa also appears from the Manava Dhannaiaatrm, which 
mentioDB them aa barda and tradera.* The Brahmapurina tella 
oa that the first great Samrit or Emperor Pftbu gave Magadha 
to M&gadha, being highly pleeaed with hia aong in praise of himaelf.* 
Tbe later toxta recognise the Hagadhaa aa a apectal caste, inventing 
an origin by intermarriage of the old established castea. In the 
Gaotsma Bharmadistra (IV, 17) and Hanuaaiphiti,* the Migadha 
is not a man of Magadha, but a member of a mirwl caste produced 
by tbe union of a Vaiiya mao and a Kfatriya woman. 

In the &hkhiyaoa Araoyaka it ia aaid that Madhyama, eon 
of Pritibodhi, waa a rasident of Magadha (ifopodAmidrm}.* In the 

> tf enwrA (MdUst 9trim, f. TH. 

• vtu. a. ta. or. XatySys** BrmU aSM. x>il. 4. SS. 

• Jr«tuM>US, z, 4T. 

• Ch. K 97 1 FSywyrtse, cb. O, fl. 147. 

• Z,47. 

• A. B. KiUh, gWithate itewete, p. 49. 
t 
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ApuUmblM dnut* Sotca (XXII, 6,18) the Magedbu are mentioaed 
aloog with other peoplee both of Eaetem and of Weetem India, 
fia. the K&lihgas, the GandhAne, the Firaakaias, and the Saoviras. 
They are aleo mentioned in the ^tapatha Brihmaoa,* where it ia 
said that neither Koaala nor Videha woa fully brahmanized at an 
early date, much leae Magadha. 

Coining down to the Bpic age, we find the Magadhoa ftequently 
nientioaed, and much infonnation about the country and the people 
may bo culled from the great opioa. For inetanco, the K&m&yapa * 
tella ue that Vaaittba aahed Suinantra to invite many pioua king*, 
including the Uagodban king, who was well vere^ in all the 
foitiXM. King Daiaiatba tried to appease his irate queen Kaikeyl 
by offenng to present her with “ articles manufactured in 
Magadha”.* Tbs Kifkindha-kApde* informs us that Sugcfv’a 
sent nwnkeys in quest of Sita to all parts of India, and even beyond 
its boundariea Here Magadha is mentioned as one of the countries 
in the east. 

Pargitcr has sought to show on the evidence of Uio Purioas that 
the dynasties of Magadha and the adjoining countries descended 
from Kutu's son Sudbanvnn. Vasu, the fourth in suooeaaioa from 
Sudhanvan, conquered Cedi from the Yadavas, thereby obtaining 
the title Caidyopencata, and also annexed the adjoining countries 
as far as Magadha. When ho offered to divide bis five terntoriee 
among his five sous, the oldest son Brbadratha took Magadha with 
Girivrmja as its capital and founded the famous Birfaadratha 
dynssty there.* We read in the Kam&yapa that ” Vasu the fourth 
son of Brabmi built Oirivraja, the ancient capital of Magadha ”.* 

Tlw Pur&oas assert that the sneoeasors of Jarasandba ruled over 
Magadha for a thousand years. Two of these kings, Kuttgra and 
Vrsabba, are commemorated in early names of Kijagrha (Girivtaja, 
Kuiagra-pura, Vfpabha-pure). Kipufijaya was the last king of 
this dynasty. He was killed by his minister Sunlka (t Pulika, 
hluuika, Suoaks), who installad his son Pradyots on the throne of 
hlagsdlia. l'1\*e Icings of the Pradyota d}'nasty ruled over Magadha 
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‘ 1 ,<; I, 10 . 

' Aiikh^ ISU tiarx*' 

> tOlh tiMfa. «. 37 . 

• 4Sta bu|a, U. tS. 

* fuciUr, XaeWM i/iapncal JWtrws, pp. 11$, MS. 

' AJilitiik, CniU> Sr, *«no 7. 
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for 138 yetn, after which the ^iinnagM came into power.’ Twelve 
kings of this djnasty reigned in Hagadha for 102 years, Mahinandin 
being the last king. Malupadma Nanda, son of Mahanandin by 
his ^dra wife, destroyed Kfatriya tnce and ceUblUhed Sodra 
rule in Magntlha. Thereafter ei|d>t eons of Naiula ruled over 
Mogulha for a hundred years,* and then the Noitdae were destroyed 
in their turn by Kaulilya, who installed Candngupta Maiirya on 
the throne. Ten kinpt of the Muurya dynasty are mid to have 
ruled over Magadba for 137 years, firhadratba was the last king 
of this dynasty, which was followed by the duAgas, founded by 
Pufyamitza. Ten kings of Uiia dynasty ruled for 112 years, Dovabb&ti 
being the last monarcli of the iWiga family; ho was killed by 
Viaudeva KiLova, who founded the Kaqva dynasty, and four 
kings of this family ruled in Magodbu for forty-five yean. Then 
&praka, a royal servant, murdered king Su^muui, usnrped the 
throne, and fumsled the Andhra dynasty, thirty kings of whicli 
reigned in Mogodha for 4QG years.* The Visoupurapa ^ven us 
a long list of the ancastori of Jarisandha as well as of the monarclis 
who sttoceeded him.* 

Kilidisa, who soems to have derived his materials froui the 
Puiapas and Epics, speaks of the intermaniage of the early kings 
of Koaala with the ruling family of Mogadhs. lie says that l>il^, 
the father of Kaghu, married Sudakfioa, daughter of the king of 
Magadha.* In hb bctkutiful account of the Svayaipvara of Indumatl 
K&Iid&sa also refers to the prominent position occupied by the 
Magadhan king.* We have a description of Magadba in the 
Daiakumiraearita of Dandin, wbo belongs to about the same 

• TW fmmom iUwbMnt b MlU to Ii«t« bM« tSe llitti of the 8Uules 
Ibie, wbMi WM oeuUbticd beSuce 600 aA t but Ibe J/eMn»4un make* t^tfoiiife 
the (bandar of n dj'imetj’ wbkk a u reeedeJ ikat ot lUmUeira. 

I Tventy.two jrsMi neeaedicis to the more relli b b eccouiU of Ibe 6 ' am aM t- 
fUAdU* (72^ Cf. JKeUMWW. cb. ir. 

• Fve^e/Sea, ir, M. Tbe Iteddhbt (wL I. pp. TS-S) flvre 

the foUowiag esMMtjr of Mejedben djraeaebe. Udajm Mbadde reifned tbr 
eisteenjeMe. Ho wee cuoeoedrd by Hoiwn^i (iL>.8H«s»Stwi»vbotsbdfereithtocB 
yran. Then c»aw ibe Neadee. wbo teafned la Kesedha lur tbe euee period. Tbo 
XenJe dyruuily wm orwtbrowa by Oindnatta. wbo ruled tbe ktoylom for 
tveaty-fiMr yoent, and ba wee euooeedad by Biadwdn, wbo rrigtwd IW twndy. 
cighl ywe, and was eacoooded by AmIcb. 

« I'ifeapwdoa. hr. eh. IS. tb. S3 ] J/alryaparSea, eh. SO. eh. 771. 

‘ AeiritaraJiMa, 1, 31. 

• IbU., ri. 
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period M K i l idiae, Deodin there epeska of e mooereh, Rijeheque, 
who w«a a powerful king of Magadha, aad who defeated Bfanoaira, 
idag of fiUlava.* Bbaea’a SvapDaviaaTadatta alao speadcs of 
Hagadha and ita king, whoee daughter Padmivatf nvwiiM'l the 
king of Vatsa, Udajana. 

The Samantapiaidika menttona two other kinga of 
▼it. Antmiddha and his son Huoda. The latter ia alao referred to 
in the AAguttara Nikiya. Here we read that King Muoda waaorer- 
whelmed with grief at the death of tua queen, Bhstdda, hie 

treaeurer to embalm her body in an oU-pot» eo that be might oon- 
tinue to look at her. The treasurer beaoughi Munda to go to the 
eage Ntrada, who was dwelling at the Kukkutwima near Pitaligfima 
(later Htaliputta), pod lirten to hia doctrine. Huoda went to 
Nirada, who instructed him aad brought eolace. The king 
then asked his treasurer to bun the dead body of his queen, and 
thereafter attex»ded to his duties as usual.* 

. Before peering on to a more detailed account of the 
J dynasties, it may be as well to summariM what ia known of the 
location of Magadha. According to Paridara and Varihamihira, 
Hagadha was situated in the eestem division of the nine portions 
into which the lub*contuent of India was divided.* M* grlhs was 
bounded by the Ganges on the north, by the district of Benares on 
[ the west, by Hiranyaparvato or Monghyr on the east, and by 
Kirana Supavana or Singhbhom on the loutL Cunningham infers 
that in ancteat times Ma gad h a must have eoctended to the 
K a rm a n aa river on the west and to the aouroee of the Dimoodar 
river on the south.* Rhys Davids gives aa probable boundaries: 
the Ganges to the north, the Sone to the west, the oountiy of 
AAga to the esat, and a dense forest reselling the plstoau of C3wta 
Nagpur to the south.* 

Magadha was a narrow strip of country of some -ypridBrsble 
length from north to south, and of an area greater than that of 
Koe^. Just as KoaaU contsponded very nearly to the present , 
province of Oudh, but was somewhat la^, so Magadha corre¬ 
sponded at the time of the Buddha to the modern district of Patna, j 

' arw l M i > «ihs U , PdmpIUiika. pp. 4-6 ’ 

• ^apsiws iTihtjn. ai, pp, 674. 

• ftwrrttut s ru , Orngnmltg, p, 6. 

•lW4.,^6l8tt 

• Himarf ^ JtMt, rcL 1, /■rfts, p. Id 
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but with tlie Addition of th« nortLon half of ti» modem dietrict of 
Gayi. The inhatHtAnta of tiiia region used to oall it Magi, a name 
doabtleM derived from Magadba.* According to tiie Siamese and 
other Buddhist books, os Spence Hardy thows, or 

Hodbyamandahi was supposed to be rituated in the centre of 
Jambodvlpa. It is geoemlly regarded as answering to Central 
Bihar. It is colled Uakata by the Burmose and Siamese, Mo*ld-to 
by the Chinese, and Makala Kokf by the Japanese.* All these are 
no doubt phonetic variations of the name Magadha. Rapson says * 
that Magadha or Southern Bihar oomprtses the distriots of Qaya 
and Patna, whOe Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri places Magadha to 
the west of Afiga, being separated from tho latter kingdom by the 
river Campi.* 

One of the earliest and most famous kings of Magadha was 
Jaraeandba, of Epic fame. The hlobibharsta speaks of Jarisandha, 
son of King Brhsdratha, ss a very great a^ powerful king of 
Magadha who reigned in the city of Oirivraja or Rijagrha, “ well 
guarded by mountains on all aides.*' * One of the ancient names of 
Rftjagrha was Birhadrsthapoia, after Jar&sandha. Aocoiding to 
the Vifoupur&Qa, Jarisandhi gave his two daughters in marriage 
to Kamsa, King of Mathuii, and when Kaipsa was Idllod by 
Enna, Jarisandha marched with his army to Mathuri to destroy 
Enna with all the Yadavas, only to be repulsed with heavy loas.* 
From other sources, however, we leara that Jarisandha h«fieged 
Mathuri with his large army of twenty-three oh^auAi^rs, defeated 
many of the kings of Northern India, and kepi thorn imprisoned in 
Oirivraja, it is said in a temple of ^v-a, in order to sacrifioe them 
to the god.* According to the ^tiparvan of the Mahibhirata, 
Jarisandha, hearing of the valour of Karoa, fought with him, but 
was defeated, and being pleased with his great skill in arms, made 
Urn king of the ei^ of Milinl.* 

' O swtrwls* //Mary /W<a, A*citid Iniia, pp. 1804. 

' SpMw Kudj. ITMMt ^ Biidikitm, p. 140. 

* ITMary laiia, voL i, p, ISS. 

* />el0*eal BiAort, p. M. 

* BMAfcmaa, oh. SI. 

* VifcopwOsa, AipSs 5. ck. tS. Th* KHU-H«riTW|i4t (Pi^tipsmM, eh. 38, 

If. and ak. 36. M, 4IQ inibnat ns tkat Jartaaadha, ktag of Xa^adha, ld3M 
Ika komss yekad to tka ehattot of Balaftwa. bat vta uMniaUiy dafoatad br Uta 
Vnoia. 

' JtfsAaMSnNa. U, 144 ; J^sSMapsHlea. «k. 1»S, <L 3. 

* ok. 8. 
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Id the Adiparvan Jarasandha it repreaanted aa a reinoomatioii 
of Vipnidtti, a chief of the demona.* JaHaandba exeraaed auoh 
gzeat power that without defeating him it waa not poaaibie for 
Yudhifthtra to aaeanie the atatus of a pammoont aovoreign and 
peifoim the RajasAya aacrifice. The Bha^vatapuraDa namtea 
that Bbima, Arjuoa, aod Knoa went to Gixivraja, where Bhima 
killed Jaiiaandba, and Krfija made SabadoTa (Jaiiaandha’a aon) 
king of Uagadba, and releaaed all the kinga impriaoned by Jara* 
eondha.* The Sabhhparvan rdatea that Bblna proceeded again to 
OiiivTaja, where he foioed SahAdeva to pay tribute to him ; and at 
the Rajasflya aacriftce Saluideva waa preaent aa one of the vaaanla 
of the P&odew* In the Kurukfotra battle, Dh^toketu, sou of 
Jariaandha, helped the Piodavaa with a fourfold army* After 
the battle of Kurukfetra, when tbo borao lot looee at the Afvainedha 
aacnfioe of Yudhifthira waa proceeding towards Haatinipura, 
Megbasaodhi, aon of Sabiideva of Magadha, offered battle to 
Arjuna, but waa defeated by him * 

After Ripuhjaya, the last king of JarSaancUia’a liiw, came the 
PradyoUa, of whom there ia not luiich to relate; and then followod 
the ^funagas. The Si^iniga dynasty waa eatAblUhod bofoto 
COO D.r. (perhaps in G42 B.a} by a chieftain of Benares named 
^4»naga, wbo fixed hia capital at Girivraja or Rajagrha. Bimbianra. 
said to have been the fifth of his line, came to the throoe about 
628 n.c. The ilaluivatiM, however, makes ^iiunAga the founder 
of a dynasty which succeeded that of Bimbiaara ; and the Puiioaa 
are aelf*ooRtradictory. The first Pradyota, namely Capdn Pradyots 
lluliaaetia, was a contemporary of Binrhiaaca acoording to the 
early Pali texts; but the Purioaa, aa we have teen, make 
an ancestor of Bimbiaara.* The fact that V&riuaal waa included 
within liiiunaga'a dominions* supports the view that j^itiintga 
came after Biinbinra and Ajataiatru, who were the first to 
Miigarlliau authority in KtUt. The M&UlariikaravaUho ■ tolls ua 

' .(4ifnrfn», cA. 87, v. 4. 

• SiuimOin tu. «fc. TS, iUk. ISl 40. 

• AaUdaonaa, ck. 30 , v. * i'JfnfupamtM, rh. .'i?, v. K. 

* Aiwa«Staaan«a. fb. ST. 

* an. 3Ui Rai Claudauri, I\itiiir9t //iWutjf </ Aar*Mi Mia, 
4ta ad., p. Oa. uhI hk MtM» on 5 «s> 1M NijotWin. M HiM. Qwar„ ro\. i, Ko. 1. 
tUrcb. 1025, p. 07. 

' DpaMtMa/tk Kaii Aft, p. SI. 

» 8.B.K.. li, p. la. 
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that lUjagfhs Io«t ita rank u a rojil citjr frmn tho time of 
Sifooaga. 'niu also goes to show that &juDiga came aftor th« 
flourishing (Uts of Bajagrha, i.e. the period of Bimbia&ra and 
Ajitaiatru. 

The MahJivanisa (Qeiger ed., p. 15) records some facts regarding 
King BimbUAra of Magadba, telliog ns that ho was fifteen old 
when he was ortMnted, king h^ bis father, and that he rrigned for 
fifty-two yean. The father of Bimbunn was probably Bfaatti7*>* 
who was defeated by Brahmadatta, king of Atiga. As we shall see, 
this defeat was later avenged by Bimbisara.* Dr. Bhandarkar, 
bowoYor, makes Bimbisara the founder of a dynasty, and says 
that be was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at 
the expense of the Vajjis.* 

There are several more or leas fanciful explanations of Bimhia&ra's 
name. The Sutta Nipata Commentary relates that Ito was called 
Magndha because ho was tbs lord of the Magsdhas. Ho vaa tho 
posseosor of a large army, hence he was called Seoiya ; and be was 
called Biinbis&rs because his colour was like that of excellent gold.* 
In Rookhill’s Lift of lAs Bv^dha (p. 16) it is said that KmbiaiTa 
was so called bocauae hs was the son of Bimbi, queen of King 
Hahapadma of Rijagrba. Jaina works represent Bimbisira as 
a Jain by religion, and sometimes in Jaina tradition his nanoe is 
coupled with that of Ahoka’s grandson Samprstt, as a notable patron 
of the creed of Uabivira.* Ail the Buddhist books, however, 
represent him as a devoted patron of tho Buddha, and a great 
benefactor to the Buddhist Order. 

Bimbisara is said to have built tbs now Rijagfha, the outer town 
to tho north of the ring of hOla eocircling the ancient fort We 
shall return later to the history of Rajagriu. 

King Bimbis&ra annexed Ahga to hta Idngdom. AAga was a 
small kingdom to the east, corresponding with the modem district 
of Bhagalpur and probably including Mcmghyr.* The Jitaka 
stories contain several references to Ahga, both as an independent 
kingdom and as a vassal of Magadba. It is stated in one Jitaka 
story that at one time the King of Benares conquered AAga and 

> 1 « 14 . m. 

' lUi duMHUiBri, AJMmI HiMarf af AteinI fnii*. 4th «d.. pp. IS-O. 

* esmiehsil ilsetWM. ISIS. *p.44S 

* V. A. Unith. Brnrig UiMorf <4 /Ww. Srd sd.. ^ 40. 

* y. A. Snith, Bvtg HiMorg 4 IniU, 4th mL. pk 9S. 
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Hagkdii*,* And io ABothet thAi Um MAgmdlkAa Idogdom osm oAtae 
under the aucerAinty of AAg».* The CkznpeyTA Jitaha records 
A fight betweeu the tvo seighboariog oountries of Afiga tn d 
HsgAdhA. The OTer Campi flowed bAtween Aod 
And A Nigs king uuaed CAmpeyTs used to live in that river. 
From time to time A&ge end UagAdhA were oagsged in battle. 
Once the UagAdbAn king was defeated and ponoed by the army 
of Ahga, but he eacapod by jumpiog into the river Oampa. Again, 
with the help of the Naga long, ha defluted the king of Ahga, 
recovered hu kiet kingdom, and conquered Ahga as well. He 
became intimately aseociatad with the AAga long and need to 
ofleriogs to him on the bank of the river Campi every year with 
great pomp.* 

While this etory is evidently fanoifh). the Hahavagga* offers 
reasonable evidence to prove ^t Ahga came under Bimbiafita’a 
sway, while the Sonadande Suttanta of the Digha Nikiya, by 
mentjomng the bestowal of Campa, the capital of AOga. as a royal 
fief on the Brahmin Sonadapde, indirectly provea the • The 
Jaina works* tell us that a Hogadhan prince governed AAga as 
a separate province with Campa as its capital. During Bimbisaia's 
lifetime his son Ajfitada^ acted as Viceroy at Campa. 

The a nn e x a ti on of AAga was the taming point in the htstory of 
Usgadba. As V. A. Smith says, it marked “ the first step taken 
by the kingdom of Magadha in ite advance to greatness and the 
poeitioa erf supremacy which it aUained in the following oentuiy, 
so that Bimbisara may be regarded as the teal founder of the 
Msg^han imperial power. He strengthened his poalion by 
matrimonial allianoee with the two orighbouing states, vis. tfn—1« 
and Vaiiill. He took one ooneort from the royal family of Kosala 


' /Stote (TAiiiMI), t. ait. 

Sta *1^ ^ Bw •!» Bel Ckaodlkwl. Pti i li tal Bimetf ^ Ameim Jnii*. 

W- to tk. i/skM fl. ats A) • MOTT i. 

ton with wip»mstia»3po^»,latte which 
^Aflc* kto|*«wMpr«p«oa.M4fca^y. TU* t»l] ww Ims by th* kln( of 
“ ”•‘**^* ***^1 til. bpwtay ttalta Of ta* MiswlbM eiSul 

PJ*Jto»flM te* te 4tU«a by nptramM betsfi vuitiMd. 

* 83JI^ »t 1I, pb 1. 

• XM> XiUiM. 1. pp. Ill A 

t^sa.aa^^taeiviHiptidi54k.. 
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And ADOtW from th« inflnootUl UccluTi cka «t Vaiiall A thiid 
queen of Bimbulra, «• menkiooed in tbe TberlgithA Ck>nunentA (7 
(p. ISl), WM Rhemi, dtugfater of the king of Hedd* (Hedn) in 
the PaojAb. Aoooiding to the JahiA NinyivuIiya-SottA, the 
mother of Veholla or VihellA, one of the ioda of BimbHua, was 
A dsoghter of CetakA, the then king of Tidehs.* There is also 
mentioD of Udomharikidevf, a iojaI lad^, wboee relstion with 
Dimbia&rAisnotpreoieely known. The Jatakas tell os that Bimbt^rm 
maziied MahikosAlA's danjhtor, EosAladevT, to whom her father 
gave AS A wedding gift a village of KU yielding a revenoe of a 
hundred thousand, for bath and perfnmo-monoy.* The Habivagga 
says that Bimbiaira bad 000 wives.* 

Thus the marriagei of Bbnbisara paved the way for the ezpaasioo 
of Magadba both westward and northward, and enabled Bimbia&ra 
to add a part of Kaii to his dominions and to laanob 
in that career of conquest and aggrandisement which only ended 
when Aioka sheathed his sword after the conquest of KaltOga,* 

^e Vinayapitaka (I, p. 179) tells us that Bimbisara was the lord 
of 80,000 villages, and the Hahivagga also ststea that Bimbisan’s 
dominions embtaoad 80,000 townships, the overseers (Oamikss) 
of which used to meet in a grand assembly.* 

Bimbisara had many aoos, of whom we know the of 

aeveral, viz. KQnika Ajataiatru, Abhaya, Yimala-Kooda0Aa,* 
Vchalla (or Vihalla), Sllavat, Megha, Halla, and Kandisena.* 
King Bimbu&ra’s eldest aoo, Ajitafatni, murdered his father. 
Many are the myths surrounding thiii dreadful deed.* QevadsUs,* 
the reoaloitnnt couaiQ of the Buddha, it said to hsve performed^ 
s miracle and thereby succeeded in persusdiog Ajitsistru to become \ 
his follower. It wss he, it is ssid, who induced the prince to torture 
his father to death. During the lifetime of Bimbisira Ajitaiatm 
was made king, but at the instigation of Devadatta he killed bis 

* V. A. Swita. Mf AMenr tf inHa, pp. Sl-L 

■ Mirw, t, ajij^ p. ail. 
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f»U>er hj cUiring him, in tpit« of the eflbrta of Qnccn KoosUdevI 
to provide her huebuMl wt^ soatenuioe. 

On the dnjr that Bimbtsin died a aon wm bora to Aj&todatra. 
The report* oonTejiog the news of the death of hia father and the 
birth of hie child rreio received by his miDistera eimultaneoualy. 
TlMy first banded to Ajataiatrn the letter conveying the nem of 
the birth of hie son. Forthwith the king’s mind was filled with 
filial afTcction, and all the virtUM of his father roee ap before hia 
mind’s oyo, and he at once ordered Bimbisira’s relaaae. But it waa 
too late. The miniaten handed hint the other letter, and on learning 
of hia father's ihvth, he cried, went to his mother, and aiked her 
whether his father had had any affection for him. Koaaladevi 
toldjiitn a story illustrating bis father’s love for him. Hearing 
this. *j*tfl/**^' 

The Vinaya (II, 490) gives a abort acooant of an attempt rondo hy 
Ajjlta4atrn to kill hia father with a iword, and in th« concluding 
portion of the-Samahfiaphala Sutto there ia an aUusion to the actual 
mnrdor which ho afterwards committed.* The details may or may 
not he true, hut the fact that Bimbisfira was put to death by 
AjXtailBtrn appears to ban been an historical truth, the tradition 
is so very strong and persistent with regard to this matter. According 
to the CVylonrse chroniclcn this event took place eight yean 
before the death of the Buddha, when BimbisSra bad bera on the 
throne for fifty-two yean.* Acooiding to other acoounta Bimbia&ra 
reigned for twenty-eight or thirty-eight years, and Aj&taAatru for 
twenty-five yean.* 

After Birobiain’s death Queen Koaaladevi died of grief. 
AjfitA^atru then began to enjoy the rm-entioa of the RUt village, 
dowry of hia mother. But Paaenadi of Koaala determined that no 
parrieide should poaseas a village which had been preeented to hia 
■ster. and he accordingly waged war upon bis nephew. Paaenadi 
was defeated in three campaigna, but in another battle he avenged 
his defeat, and took poasesdon of Ka4I. However, be treated 
Ajitaiatru gonerously, giving him hie daughter Vajira in marriage, 
and e^'en bestowing the disputed vilbge on her as a wedding gift. 
Thus K44I once again came under the away of AjAtaiatru, a^ the 

> IML, pt. i, pp. !»-«. 
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two kiagdoms of aod Kosmla wen ooce more oloaeljr 

united by mAtrimcnUl AnUnee.* 

AjitatfAtni »{Unrard« socceeded not only in pemanentJy annexing 
KaA, but also in absorbing tbe land of tbe liocbavM. At any rate 
the Uoohavis were obliged to accept Ajitaktru's au«raisty and 
to pay him revenue, but they wen in all probability independent 
in their internal poUtlca. Ajitaiatru is said to have made use of 
two deadly weapons, the MiduUilakanUga and the Ratbamusala, 
io his war with the licchavis. The first seems to have been soroo 
engine of war of the nature of a catapult which hurled big atones. 
The second was a chariot to which a mace was attached and which, 
when in motion, effected great execution of men. It may be 
compared to the modem tank.* 

KQnika Ajfttafetru is represented throufdmut Jaiua literature 
as a king of AAga who reigned in Campi. But the fact is that lie 
was only the tipariijo or viceroy of AAga, wbkh formed part of the 
kingdom of Hagadha. While viceroy of AAga, Kfloika-A^toAitru 
picked a quarrel with the Vrji>Liocbavis of Vaittl! over the possession 
of a mmetal mine on the boundary of the two territories. The Pali 
commcntatorial tradition indicates that Ajatadatru was jealous 
of the Vrji-Lioebavis on account of their national aolidatity and 
numerical strength. Accordingly, af^r be had ascended the Uirone 
of .Magnriha, he became bent upon destroying them and uprooting 
their power. He deputed his minister Vatfakita (Vastakita) to 
wait upon Uie Buddha and leant hki opinion regarding the future 
of the Vrjil. On coming to know that the Buddha laid much stress 
on unity as tbs source of their nstional strength, Ajataiatm 
employed two of his ministers, Snnldba artd Varsak&ra, to build 
a fort at Pitaligima with a visw to repelling the VTjis *; he also 
proceeded to weaken them by treacboious means, and eventually 
succeeded in conquering them. 

The Mab&varnsa * assigns a reign of thirty-two years to Ajitafstru, 
while the Vinaya Commentary, Samantapasidika, puts his reign 
at twenty-four years, and the Purartic tradition indicate that be 

* CY. r«MSaSt.«SI«ra, Ar«MaS«a^'s^rwrS^St«ni, 
•ihI fik^at U a JiloHi. 

* lUi CtMvdbMi. Mirioat HiMerf ^ Awwal ladim, 4th ad., pfk IfS-S. 
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nigned for twentj'firo 7 e*rs> AjSto^tra raffered the ume 
miaerabio fate aa hie father, beuog put to death bj bia aon Udiyi 
Shadda.* According to tbe genealogical liata given in the Punpaa, 
Ajitaiatni vaa auoceeded by Datdaka.* Bhaaa'a Bvapnavaaovadatta 
mentioui a Magadhan king named Dariaka, bat nudcea no mention 
of any fact that might lead ua to believe that Darfaka waa the 
racceaBor of Ajhta^atru. Dr. Bhandarkar ideatiiiea him vith Niga 
Daaaka, who la lepreecnted by the Ceyloneao Ghroniclea aa tbe laat 
king of Bimbia&ra’a line. The Pali Canon and Jaina tradition do 
not warrant os in holding that Datiaka was tbe immediate lucoeeeor 
of Ajitaietni. The former aaeerte that Udfiyi Bhadda waa the 
eon of Ajitafatra and probably alao hia succeanr, and tha latter * 
repreaenta Udayi aa the immediate eacceaaor of Kapika A)ataiatni. 
Tho Ceyloneaa Cbroniclea* alao inform os that Udiyi Bhadda 
•ueceodod bia father Ajitafotru on tho throne, and reigned for 
aizteen yeara. That Udayabhadda or Udiyibhadda was the aon 
and succeeaor of Ajitaiatru ia borne out by the SamaBhaphala-sutta 
of tbe Digha NUcaya (I, p. 50), by tho Samantapdaadiki (p. 72) 
and tbe SumaAgalaviliaioi (voi. i, pp. 163-4). 

Before bia acceaaion to the throne Udiyi Bhadda seems to have 
acted aa his father's vioeroy at Campa.* The Jaina work 
Fariiiftaparvaa tella us that it was Udayin who founded on the 
bank of the Qangw a new capital which came to be known aa 
Fitahputra, though the first beginning of a garrison-town appears 
to have been made daring the Buddha'e lifetime. The Viyupuiuja 
boars testimony to this fact, and says that Udaya bailt tbe city of 
KuHtmapura in the fourth year of hie reign.* 

The euooeseors of Udiyi Bhadda, aooordiag to the Purioae, 
were KaDdivardbana and Mah&naiwlm The Purina account does 
not tally with the ‘ Bamantapiaidtka. * which tella ua that Udiyi 

* Ttxt cf tin Dt/mdiai a/ lit Xtl( Jgt, pn. 67-«. 

• JfiOaMfMa, ca. It, t. I. 

• FarsH*r./>tu49tr*ttP/a4DiniaMiti,^atJCM^ft.pp.$7-9. "AJiuitIni 
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caplul. rilnatad ea Uw Kiatii bank of (bo OangM.'* 
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Bhkdd* WM vooceeded by his son Aaamddhs, who rsigood for 
eightoeo yows, snd wss niooeeded by his son Hood*, who reigned 
for the same period. Then oame Nigs Disska, who reigned for 
twenty-four years. Niga Disaka was banished by the dtueos, 
who anointed the minister Susuoaga as king. This was probably 
because the people had beoomo disgusted with the succeMioo of 
parricides, from Ajitoktm to Niga Disaka. Siuuniga reigned for 
eighteen years, sitd was followed by his son Kiliaoka, who reigned 
for twenty-eight years. Kiliaoka had tea tons, who ruled for 
twenty-two yeas.* 

Then oame in tuocession the nine Nandas, who took pnssnnitnn 
of the throDS of Magadha and are aaid to have reigned for twenty-two 
years. Aocording to the Puiapas the founder and first king of the 
Nanda dynasty was Uabapadma Nanda, son of bj 

s dadra woman. He usuz^ the throve of Hagadba in or about 
413 B.C.’ We learn from Kautiiya'e Arthaiistn, Kinundaka's 
Nltisara, the Puraoas and the hTudrirnkfaaa that the Nanda t 
dynasty was OTerthrown by Candragupta Maurya with the help | 
of bis wily and astnte minuter, Kantilya. I 

Candragupta waa the aon of the chief queen of the Moriyan king 
of Pipphalirana, and founder of the Imperial Maurya dynsaty of 
Magadha. He waa advised by his minuter Kantilya to seek the 
help of tho liochavia, who were then living under a soApia form of 
govemraenL The Ltoobavis enjoyed a great deal of independence 
under Candragupta. It wiU be remembered that they bad been 
forced by Ajitaiatru to aoknowledge the susarainty of Magadha. 
Candragupta appears to have liberated tho Punjab from foreign 
rule. He inherited from hia Nanda prodeoeseor a huge army, whioh 
be inezeaeed until it numbered 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephaaU, 1 
000,000 infantry, and a multitude of chariots. With this irreaiitible j 
force he overran and subdued all the northom states, probably as ( 
far south os the Narmada, or even farther.* Plutarch * tella ui that 
he brought under hia sway the whole of India. Justin also says that 
Candragupta was in poas ea sion of India. Vincent Smith statae 
that" the dominioiu of Chaodragupta, the first historical paramount 
sovereign or emperor in India, extended from the Bay of Bengal 

' 0£. ZM’^mbsms, V. 
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to Um Anbian 8oa Jastin * iofoima ua that while India was 
under Candragupta, SeletUcos (Seleacus), a general of Alexander 
U»e Great, made an expedition into India (about 306 *.c.). Appianue 
says that be ctoaee<l the Indue and waged war on Candragupta, 
king of the Indiana, until he made friends and entered into relatioiw 
of marriage with him * The bosU of Candragupta, however, proved 
too strong for the invader to ovoroomo, and ^eukos was perforce 
obliged to retire and to conclude a humiliating peace. This treaty 
may be dated in or about 306 b.c. It was ratified by a " matrimonial 
alliance ”, which is taken to mean that Scleukoe gave a daughter 
to Caitdragupta. Seleukoe was not ouly oompelled to abandon all 
thought of conquest in India, but also to surrender a large part of 
Ariana to the west of the Indus. In exchange for the comparatively 
tnfling equivalent of 500 elephants, CandraguptA received the 
satcapios of the Pacopamsedai, Aria, and Aiachoela, the capitals of 
which were known as Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar reepeetively. 
The satnpy of Gedrosia seems aleo to have been oeded. The 
inscriptions of Aioka prove the inclusion of the Kabul Valley 
within the .Vuuiya empire. After the war the Syrian and In4luui 
einperofv li^’v'l on friendly terms. Scloukos sent an envoy, 
M^astlienes, to CatMlragupto’s court. Megosthenea stayed at 
FItaliputra for a considerable time, and wrote a history of India. 
Unfortunately this work, which would have been invaluable for 
the ancient history of India, has been lost. The fragments which 
survive in quotations by later authors such as Stnbo oml 
Arrian have been collected by Schwanbeck, and translated by 
McCrunlle. 

Great aoldier and conqueror as Candragupta admittedly was, 
Iw was no leea great as an administrator. We have a very eompleto 
niul detailed account of the system of administration in ^’Ogue 
in his time given in the Artluuiastra of Kautilya, who is generally 
Mipi>osod to have been his chief minister, and the few fragments 
of Hlegasthenes which have survived amply corroborate this picture, 
llio edicts of Atoka again confirm iu many rcepccts the {larticulan 
of the organisation of the empire given by IGiutilya and llegnstbenea. 
The supreme govemutcut, it appears from KautUyu's work, con¬ 
sisted of two main porta; (1) The Kijfi, on the one liaml, ojul 

' V, A. >iiiiith, ofi. («t., ]ik IS4. 
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(3) the M&hAmitrM. AmatTU, or Saoimu (minist«r>) o& the otbor. 
At the beed of tbe vtete wu the eoTcteigo (Rija), who had militarj, 
judicial, and legislative as well as executive fuDCtioos, bat was 
never the spiritual head. In addition to the Mautrins tiiore was the 
Mantripari^il or Aasembly of Imperial Councillors. In ecvcral 
paiaagea of the Arthaiastra the Uantrios are sharpljr distinguiabed 
from the Mantripa i isad. He membezs making up the latter bod/ 
evidently occupied an inferior porition, their salary bang 13,000 
povos, while that of a Maotrin was 48,000 pnoos.^ 

Kautiiya’s Arthaisstra has been so largely utilised by 
that any attempt to present anew an aoeount of Caodragupta’s 
govemmont would be futile tod a mere repetition of what baa already 
been said on the subject. The £<tr.'y //tsfory India * and the 
Fotilicol Uuionf of AitciaU India • give us a aysteioatic and critical 
account of the government of the great Ilaurya limperor, while 
Jaynswal's work on Hindu Polity illuminates many obacore poiote 
of ancient Indian statecraft and administration. 

Historians differ in piesenting an account of the last days of 
Caodragupta. Accordi^ to Jain tradition Oandragupta abdicated 
the throne and became a Join asoetic. He ■ said to have retired 
to Mysore, where he died.* According to Vineent Smith " Chandra- 
gupto either abdicated or died in the year ^ b.c.” * 
Candragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara, kursometl 
.4mitnighato (sUyer of foes)-an epithet which is quoted, perhaps 
with rcfwence to this king, in the gramnutical work of Palahjali.* 
It is uncertain whether Bindusara earned, or merely assumod, his 
sobriquet. The Puramts attribute to Btndnsara a reign of twenty-five 
>‘eais, and the Ceylonese chtwiiclets a reign of twenty-eight years. 
The SamanlapiaidiJci,* on the other hand, ays that be ruled for 
fifteen years only. According to Smith’s chronology, Bindusaia's 
reign terminated about 273 B.c.* The Hivyavadilna* telU us that 
Taxila revolted during his r«gn, and that he sent his son Aiuka 
to quell the rebellion. When the prince artivod near Taxila with 
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hit troops all dtatarbaiKS was sQajred. The people came out to 
meet him and said, ** We are not opposed to the prinoe, nor eren 
to King Bindaeara, but the wicked ministers insult ua." AMra 
alludes to the higb-bandednesa of the Maurya officials in his KaliAga 
Edict.* Nothing of political importance is known to have happened 
during Bindusara’a reign, but it ia clear that he maintained intact 
the dominions inherit^ by Candragupta. The fdendly relationa 
between India and the Hellenistic powers, which bad been initiated 
by his father Candragupta and the Qieok empire-builder Seleakos, 
continued unbroken throughout his reign.* 

Blndusara was succeeded by his son Atoka, who is said to have 
won undivided sovereignty over all Jaoibudvlpa after slaying dl 
hia brothers except the youngest, Ussa. Adoka rogned without 
ooronation for four years,* and than eonsecrated himself as king in 
the city of PatalipuUa.* He assumed the title of DtvStia^piya * 
(** dear to the gods ”}, and loved to speak of himself as Z)svdM» 7 ipt- 
ye fiyoddsi. The name Adoka ia found only in literature, and in two 
ancient inscriptions, vis. the Maski edict of Afoka himself and the 
Junigadh inscription of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. Afoka 
was at first called CaodiisokA on account of his evil deeds, but he 
later became known as Dhammasoka on account of his meritorious 
deeds.* The Samath inscription of KumiradevI mentiems the name 
PharmSfoka. 

During the first thirteen years of his reign Aioka appears to bare 
followed the Iraditicmsl Usurya policy of expansion within India 
ar>d of friendly cooperation with foreign powers. In the thirteenth 
year of his reign he conquered the kingdom of the Three Kalift gaa 
or Ksliflga, and sjmexod it to bis empire. The annexation of KaliAga, 
like that of Ahga by Bimbisara, was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadba aod of India. But the urutvmdably heavy loss 
of life ai>d property involved in the conquest of KaliAga made 
a deep impression on Adoka and awakened in him feelings of 
profound compunction and sorrow. About this time be appears 
to have come under the influence of Buddhist teachers. This opened 
a new era—an era of peace and kiodncea to all animate beinga, of 
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•octftl progteax, of religtoos ptopagiutd*, xod it ouurked tfa« cIom 
of X exrcer of conqueat and aggrossivenosa. " The moitial spirit of 
Magadha began to die oat for want of ezerciM." Hius came to 
an end tbe era of political dignytya begun by his mi^ty grand* 
father, giving place to the sacred era of dhammavij<iya ot coo* 
qacst by the spiritnal force of non*violeooe. Aioka’s change of 
religion after the KoUbga war resulted in a change of the monarch's 
internal os well as foreign policy. He maintained friendly relations 
with the Sou^ Indian and Hellenlstio powers. He renounced onoe 
for all the old policy of violence, of conquering peoples, sappreosing 
revolt by force and annexing territory. In Edict IV he says with 
a spirit of exultation, “ the reverberation of the war*diums (hAeri* 
has become the reverberation of the Law (dAomim^Aofo).*’ 
Ho called upon bia future succeasota—aons and graiulsons—to shun 
new conquests. This change policy darkened the political horizon 
of the Uagadhan empire in its heyday. Mogodba, which before 
Bimbisura was merely a tiny state in ^uth Bihar, had during the 
interval from the time of Bimbisara to the Kalibga war of Aioka 
expanded to a gigantic empire from the foot of the Hindokush to 
the borders of the Tamil country. After the Kalibga war the 
political destiny of Magadba was reversed. The empire grsdnally 
became smaller and smaller till it sank to its pre*Bimbisarian area 
and position. 

Atone time Ring Biivrluaara used to give al«n« to 60,000Brahmins 
and heretics. AAoka also followed his father for some time in mahing 
donations to noii*Buddhist ascetics and instiUitions. But becoming 
displeased with them he stopped further grants to them, and gave 
charities to the Buddhist bhikkbus.' AAoka sent missionarwi all 
over India and also to Ce^on to preach the Buddhist Z^Aamma. 
Almost all of these missionaries were nativea ^ Mogadha.* 

Aioka continued the Council Government of his piedecewota. 
The inscriptions bear ample testimony to the fact that he also 
retained the system of provincial administration in v(^ue under 
his forefathers. The emperor and the princes who often acted as 
viceroys in charge of the provinces were helped by a number of 
offictals, who, according to the Edicts, may be rlnmrd aa (1) the 
Ifahsmatras, (2) the Rajukas. (3) the Pradeiikas, (4) the Yutas 
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hi* troopa »U distttrbuwe was allajred. Tbe peop]« cam« out to 
meet him and said, ** We are not op p osed to the prince, nor even 
to King Bindusikta, but the wicked ministen in^t us.” Aicdca 
allodes to the high-handednees of the Mauija officisis in bis KaliAga 
Edict.* Nothing of political importance is known to have happen^ 
dozing Bindusara’s reign, but it is clear that he maintained intaot 
the dominions inherited b]r Candragupt*. The friendlj relations 
between India and the IleUeiustio poweta, which had been initiated 
hj his father Candragupta and the Greek empire-builder Seleokos, 
continued unbroken throoghout his rdgn.* 

Bindnsara was succeeded by his son Aioka, who is said to have 
won undivided sovereignty over all JaznbudvTpa after slaying all 
bis brothers except the youngest, Tian. Aioka reigned without 
coronation for fotir years,* and then consecrated himself as king in 
the city of Pitalipntra.* He assumed the title of DtvBnampijfa * 
(” dear to the gods ”), and loved to speak of himself as DevSnampi- 
yo Pii/oddn. The name Aioka is found only in literature, and in two 
ancient inscriptions, vis. the Haski edict of Aioka himadf and the 
Junagadh inscription of the Mahuk^atrapa Rudradoman. Aioka 
was at first call^ Caodsxdca on account of his evU deeds, but he 
later became known as Dbammasoka on account of his meeitorioaB 
deeds.* The Simkth ineeription of Kiuniradevl mentiona the name 
Dharmtioka. 

During the first thirteen years of his reign Aioka appears to have 
followed the traditional Maurya poli^ of expansion within India 
and of friendly coK)petation with foreign powers. In the thirteenth 
year of his reign he conquered the kingdom of the 11000 Ksliag >j 
or KsliAga, and annexed it to his emigre. The annexation of ITaliega, 
like that of Aftga by Bimbisara, was a great landmark in ^e 
history of M s g adha and of India. But the unavoidably heavy loss 
of life and property involved in the conquest of Keliftg * made 
a deep impreosion os Aioka and awakened in ban feelings of 
profound compunction and sorrow. About this time be sppeats 
to have eome under the influence of Buddhist teachers. This opened 
a new era—an eta of peace and kindness to all animate beings, of 
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aodtl progr«M, of religious propAgaadA, and it marked the dose 
of a career of conqueet sad aggreasiveDsea. ** The mattial spirit of 
Mft ga/lh* began to die out for want of exercise." Thai came to 
an end the era of poKtieal ii^jaya begun hy bis mighty grand¬ 
father, giving place to the aac^ era oS dkammavijaya or con¬ 
quest by the spiritual force of non-violence. Aioka'a change of 
religion after the KaliOga war resulted in a chan^ of the monarch’s 
internal as well as foreign policy. He maintained ftiendly relationa 
with the South Indian and Helloniatio powers. He lenouooed onoe 
for all the old policy of violeooe, of conquering peoples, suppressing 
revolt by force snd Annexing territory. In Ildict IV he asys with 
a spirit of exultation, " the reverberation of the war-drums (AAerv 
ghofo) has become the reverbormtion of the Law {dha3nmaghofo).“ 
He called upon liis future succesaora—sons and grandsons—to shun 
new eonquests. This change of policy darkened the political boiuoQ 
of the Magadhan empire in its heyday. Magailha, which before 
Binibiaara was merely a tiny state in ^utb Bihar, had during the 
interval from the time of Bimbissra to the Kalifiga war of Aioka 
expanded to s gigsntio empire from the foot of the Hindukuah to 
the borders of the Tamil country. After the Kalie ga war the 
political destiny of Magadba was reversed. The empire gradually 
became smaller and smaller till it aank to its pre-Bimbisarian area 
and position. 

At one time King Bindus^ used to give alms to 60,000Biahmins 
and heretica. Aioka also followed his father for some time in making 
donations to non-Buddhist ascetics aud institutions. But becoming 
displeased with them he stopped further grants to them, and gave 
charitks to the Buddhist bhikkhus.* A^ka sent missioiiariee all 
over India and also to Ceylon to preach the Buddhist Dhomma. 
Almost all of these missionaries were natives of Magadha.* 

Aioka continued the Council Oovemment of his prodeceesors. 
The inscriptions bear ample testimony to the fact that be 
retained the system of provincial odminUtration in vogue under 
bis forefathers. The emperor and the prinoos who often acted as 
vioeioya in charge of the provinoea were helped by a of 

offidab. who, according to the Edicts, may be elawod as (1) the 
Hahamatras, (2) the Rijukaa, (3) the Pradeiikas, (4) the Yutas 

* SammtUmpiiUM. i, p. 4«. 
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(the Yukta* of the Arthettrtc. p. 69), (6) PuHsa. (G) Pa(iv«Iak». 

and (7) Vachftbbujniki.' , ,,,_, . , 

Atoka WM sowed by Datoiatha. who ^ followed by * 

niccesMon of weak Mauiye kings who had only a 
great iwwer that Atoka wieUwl. Brhadtatha. the laat of the Manrya 
dynarty. was treacberoualy murdered by his comm^dw-m^ief. 
Posyamit^ Suhga. who estaWi-hed himself upon tW ^ 
his roaster awl set up the i5aftga dynasty. The 
fp 4 J4) tells us that the Bmperor continucsl to re«de m Pitahputta. 
Pn^yanutra ruled o«r Magadha for thirty^x W about 

186 to 149 1 ..C. During his reign the Manlnpanpul (.t^robly of 
Councillors) continued to be an important elememt of the gown- 
mental narhinery. The vicsuegal princes were asMted ^7 pW'- 
Tbe historical evenU worth mentioning during P«»yamitra a t«gii 
were the VWarbha war and the Greek invasion. The former reaultwl 
io the siditting up nf the kingdom of ^idsibha mto 
between which the rim Varadi formed 

is refcrre.1 to in PataBjali’s Mahihhasya and KiUdaaa s MaUvikagni- 
mitra. Unfortunately the name of the Greek ini«d« is not pven 
in either of these works. Historians differ a- to the id^tity of Ae 
invader, bnt they agree that he was a Bactrian Omk^ Dr. 
Cbaudhuri* adduces strong evidence to identify 
the Ysvana invader referred to by PstaBjali and Kshdaw. 
Puayamitra died in or about 149 n-C.. as the PuriOM affirm. He 
was followed by nine kings, who ruled for soventy^x years. The 
f^uAga dynasty probably lasted for 112 years. The of the 
&ihgii monsrehs was Dex-abhOti. who was a young and dissolute 
prince. The Putipas sUte that he was overthrown by his 
Visudeva Kiova. Rapwin * aays that the Subgaa wem a military 
power, but in later times they became puppeU m the ha^ of 
their Brahmin counciUors. They probably ruled originally m 
feudatories of the Mauryas at Vidito. the modem Beanagar. on the 
Vetiavatl (Betwa) near BhiUa. and about 120 milsa east of Ujjam. 
The f^uhga dvnasty probably came to an end about 
was succeeded by the Kspva dynasty, which las^l tdl 27 B.c.. 
when the Awlhras came into power. For some time Patahputra 

• Fw s fuB tMomt of IfcU «*fu. w* Vtownl Ssllli's W«. 
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may have acknowMgwl their supiwMC}'. but Utcr on it most 
hAV® re-«Mertcd its imlepondenco. After Uie petkxl of the Andhra*, 
Uio history of PAtnHpotin jiasaoe into oblivion. 

At the bepnninfi uf the fourth century a. 1 ). the M*gadh«n 
monarchy again row into prominence under the Qupta*. I-taing 
iiK-ntioiw H king MaWirnJa SrfgupU of Magadha, who may be 
placwl in about the second century A.D. (a.d. 175). But the first 
iwlcpcndont aovercign (Mabarijadhirija) was (Vidragupta, aon 
<rf Mahaiija OMotkacha GupU, and js^aon of Maharaja GupU- 
Ckmdragupta ascended the throne in a.d. 320, the initial date of 
the Gupta era. Like Bimbimra he strengthened bis position by 
8 matrimonial alliance with the lACchavis of Vai^all, who appear 
to have continuetl to occupy an influential portion in Northern 
India, though for a time ^cir glory was ecUpaed by the rising 
state of Magadha. The union of CandragupU 1 wHh the Ijcchavis 
is oommcmoratwl by a aeries of coins, and by the Allahabad 
inacription. Thmugb his Ltcchavi connectioa Candragupt* was 
elevated from the rank of a local chief, and be proceeded to lay 
the foundation* of the Second Magadban Empire. His son and 
suocemor Samudragupta often felt pride in describing himself as 
the son of the daughter of the Licchavis. Before bit death Candn* 
gupta selected Samudragupta, hia aon by the Liochavi prifKeaa, 
ns his suooesaor. It is clear from the Allahabad praiatti and ftom 
the epithet UUpadaparigfhittt applied to Samudragupta in other 
inacriplions that the prince was selected by Candragupta from 
among his sons as best fitted to succeed him. It was the aim 
of Samudragupta to bring about the political unification of India 
and to make himself an Ekaiat (sin^ aovereign) over this united 
empire; but hia only permanent annexation was that of parts of 
Aryavarta lying witl^ the Gangetic bosin.^ Samudragupta made 
the ruler* of the Atavika lajyas (forest kingdoms) his servants, led 
an expedition to the south, and made hia strength felt by the 
powerful rulers of the Eastern Deccan. Here ho defeated the king*, 
but, following the pre-Maoryan Hindu policy, bedid notannex their 
territory. Accord^ to Dr. Fleet,* the Ata^dka lajyas were closely 
connected with Pabhala, Le. the Jaba'pur region.* The Etan 

I lUl eWudkari. /VttM Huterf >4 /Wia, 4lh ««i., p. 447. 
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inscription of Sunodiagapta bean teatimony to the conquest of 
ibis ngioD aod to the fact that the Vakat^aa of the Weatom 
Deccan were deprived of their possessions in Central India by the 
Einpctof.> The kings (mostly of Dakfioapatha) who came into 
condict with the great Qupta conqueror were Iklahendra of Kosala, 
Vyiglinirija of Mabakantara, MantaTHja of Kaur&la. Svimidatta 
of Piftapura and of Kotthra on Uahendragiri, Damnna of Braoda- 
palla, Vifougopa of Knficf, Nllaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of 
Vefifd> Ugrasena of Palakka, Kuvera of Devaiiftra, and Dhanafijaya 
of KusthaJapura.* The tribal states of the Punjab, Western 
India, ami Malwa are also said to have complied with his imperious 
oommamb (praoa(irfa-)U«aJM), “ giving all kinds of taxes, obeying 
bu orders, and coming to perform obeisance The most important 
among the eastern kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Qupta 
Emperor were Samatata (part of Eastern Bengal bordering on 
the sea), Pavaka (not yet satisfactorily identified), aod Kamorapa 
(in Assam}.* The DAmodarpur plates inform us that Pupdra^sidhaiM 
or North Bengal formed an Integral part of the Qupta Empire and 
was governed by a line of Upaitka Alaharajos as vassaU of the 
Gupta Emperor. The dominion under the direct government of 
Samudtagupta io the uitddlo of the fourth century comprised 
all the most populous and fertile provinces of Northern India. 
It oxt4s»ded the Brahmaputra on the east to the Jumna and' 
(Hiambal on the west, aod from the foot of the Himalayas on the 
north to the Narmada on the south. B^^ood these i^e limits 
the frontier kingdoms of Assam and the Qangetio delta, as well as 
those on the eouthem skipee of the Himalayas, and the free tribes 
of liajputana and Malwa. were attached to the empire by b o nds of 
subordinate alliance, while almost oil the kingdoms of the south 
hod been overrun by the Emperor’s armies and compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge his irresistible might.* The exact year of Samudragupta’s 
death is not yet ascertaitiablc. Dr. lUi (^udburi states * that he 
died aome time after s.D. 375. He was succeeded by his son Chndra- 
gupla 11 (bom of Queen Dattedevl), who assumed the title of 
Vikramsditya (sun of power). He was also called Sinihoeandra 
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and SirphavikpainA. Certain Vakataka inacriptioM and tke 
Sanchi inacription of a.d. 412 call him Davagnptn or Devartja.' 

The greatttit miKtnry achievement of Candragupta Vikramiditya 
was his advance to the Anbian Sen through Malwa and Gujarat, 
and his subjugation of the peninsnhi of Suriietra or Kathiawar, 
governed for centuries by nilcra known to European schoiara as 
^ka Satraps.* As a result of the Westem expedition Malwa and 
SurAftm were added to the Gupta dominions. Another event of 
political importance was the Bmperot’e matrimonial alliance with 
the V4k»taka king of the Deccen, by the marriege of the Emperor’e 
daughter Prabhivat! with King Rudrasena II. aon of Pfthvfjepa I. 
The original capital of Magadha under Candragupta II waa 
Patnliputra, but after bis western conquests Ujjain waa made a 
second capital. Smith aays, “ Ajodhya enjoyctl a more favourable 
situation ami appears to have been at times tho heedquarteis of 
the go>'cmmc«t of both Snmudra Gupta and his son, tho latter of 
whom probably had a mint for copper coina thcre.^ There ia reamn 
to believe that during the fifth century Ajodhyi rather than 
Pitaliputra waa the premier city of the Qnpts empire.” * Detailed 
infonnstion regarding the administrative history of the Uagadhan 
Empire under Candragupta II is not available, but the narrative 
of Pa-Uien and tho inscriptions that have hitherto been discovered 
throw much light on the character of hie administration, and on 
the social and religious condition of India at the time. Tho Raja 
was the head of tho state. He was apparently nominated by his 
predecessor, both primogeniture and oapadty being taken into 
conaideration. A body of high ministen, whoso office was very 
often hereditary, used to asset him. There was no distinction 
between civil end military officials. 

After Candragapta II the Gupta power in Magadha was 
temporarily eclipsed by the Pu^yamitras.* Then followed the Hfipa 
invasion, in whi^ tho emperor Skand^upta, according to Dr. Rai 
Chsadhuri,* was presumably victorious, but according to Smith * 
was unable to continue the succeesfol reaistance which be bad offered 
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in tho e«Hier days of his rule, and was forced at last to auocumb 
to the teiwated attacks of the foreigners. But the Magadluin empire 
did not wholly perish on the death of Skandagupta. It was ruled by 
Pungupta, Narasiepkagupta, Kumaragupta II. and Buddhagupia. 
Then the imperial line passed on to a dynaaty of eleven Gupta 
priocee known as the Uter Gujita inonarchs of Magadha The 
DauKMlarpur plates, Sumatk inscriptions, the Bran efugraph of 
Buddhagupta, and the Bctul plates of the ParivTajaka Maharaja 
Saipk9obha, dated in the year A.D. S18, testify to the fact that the 
Gupta cmpiie continued to exert sovereign rights in the latter 
half of the fifth as well as the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. 
In the first half (4 the seventh century Hatfa. the great Kanauj 
iDOoarcb, oveiabadowcd the Gupta power, which was revived by 
Adityaseua, who assumed the titles of Faiamabhattaiaka and 
Uah&r&jiflhiraja. Adityasena and his suoccaaors, as proved by the 
Aphsod and Pco-Baruoark inscriptions, were the only North- 
Indian suverrigns who laid cliuin to the imperial dignity during 
the last quarter of the seventh century A.D., and appear actually 
to have dominatetl Magadhu awl Madhyadesa. The last king of Ote 
line of Aditj'ascoa was Jlvitagupta II, who reigned early in the 
eighth century A.D. About this time the throne of Magadha was 
occupied by a Gauda king named Qopala, as the Pila inscriptions 
seem to indicate.* Then the great Magadban empire decayed 
politkally, being included La the Gauda empire of the Palas and 
Senas, but it coutinued to remain a centre and headquarters of 
Buddhist teaming up to the time of the Muhammadan conquests 
at the does of the twelfth century, when the monasteries with 
their well-stocked libraries were reduced to ashes.* 

Magadha and its ancient capital Rijsgrha were intimately 
asBociatttl with the Buddha. Magadha was the aceae of the real 
birth of Buddhism.* The Buddha’s chief disciples, Sariputta and 
Moggallsna, were natives of Magadha, and it was at Bijagrfaa 
that they were converted by the Buddha.* Their conversion, and 
the consequent desertion of the school of Safijaya the Wanderer, 
must have creeled a sensation among the citiniu of Rtijagrha.* 
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Awtber notobk coovowion wa* Uiat of MahakUyapa, who fo^rly 
belonged to another rdigioua aoct. Pcnons of many well-known 
famiKes either l>ecamo monks or lay aupportera of the new doc^ne. 
For want of acoonunodation in Veouvana, the bhikkhiw pa*ed the 
night in grottoes and caverns of the hills sartounding the city. 
Tlib iwlncctl Anathopiodiks. the great banket of Rajagrha. to 
undertake, with the pcrmisaou of the Boddha, to build some axty 
vihilrat for them. 

Rajogfha was the first place visitod by the Bodhisattva after 
his adoption of aacetio life at Anupiyi in the Malla territory. It 
was here that he begged his food from door to door for the first time.* 
It was somewhere in Magadba, between lUjagfha and Uruvela, 
that he met and placed himself under the training of Aiadn Kil&ma 
and Udra Ramnputra in the method of Yoga.* He eventually 
seiooted Uruvett in Magadba as the most fitting place for meditation 
ami tile nttainnient of enlightenment. Sliortly after his attainment 
(»f Buddhabood it was suggested to him that hfa primary task was 
the refoTTOStion of the religions of Magadba, which had all become 
corrupt.* 

A notable triumph of the Buddha in Magadha was the con¬ 
version of the three great leaders of the Jatilas with their thousand 
followeta. With all these new converts he proceeded towards 
Rajagrha and halted on the way at Latthi-vana or Yafti-vaim, a 
beautiful palm-grove belonging to King Bimbiafira. He was received 
with ovations by all the citizens of Khjagrba and the inhabitsnta 
of AAga-Magadhs, headed by King Bimbiaira.* 

The conversion of the king (who was the Buddha’s junior ia 
ago by five jTiits) to the new faith proved a great incentive to the 
people at large to welcome it. King Bimbiaara made a gift of his 
bamboo grove. Veluvana-Kalandaka-Nivipa, to the Buddha and 
his disciples.* With the formation of the order of Bhiltkhuols 
at Vaifib, many women of Rijsgrha, beaded by Khems. the gifted 
queen of Bimbisara, joined the order.* Bhadda Kuodslskeel, 
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who wu C 0 flv«n«d by Ow Buddh*, went to Hagadha after she 
became a theri, and lived in Gijjhakflta for some time.* Therf 
Cala was bom in Hagadha at Nalakisgama, in an inllnential Brahmin 
family. She. Upac&U. and Suupacala were the sisters of Siripntto. 
They obuinod ordination from the Buddha when they learnt that 
SariputU bad been ordained.* Other Magadhan ladies who entered 
the Ot^ were Mettildl and Subha, the daughters of an eminent 
Br^min of Rajagrha,* Dhaminadinna,* Cittt,* and Subha, a gold- 
amith's daughter.* 

The Ther^tba records the influence of the Buddha’s 
For instance, onco the Buddha gave instruction to \^uiikbo. the 
aon of a liija in Magadlia, and as a result Vtsikha renounced tbo 
world.* The Oivyavad&na • gives an account of a journey from 
^vasti to Rajagrha which waa undertaken by the Buddha and 
hia monks. In the oourw of this joumoy the Buddha six timea 
saved some merchants of ^vaaU from being robbed. Vala^ha 
Kaocina was another trader, who on bis way to Rijagrha from 
Andhakavindha met the Buddha and his pupils, and offered each 
bbikkim a pot of molnmes.* 

The Diglia Nikhyo •• narrates that at lUjagrha Uie Buddha 
sumiDoned all the bhikkhus and prescribed aeveral seta of seven 
conditiem of welfare for the SaUgha. Onoe the Buddha while 
aojouraiDg amoojpt the Magadhas went to a Brahmin village 
named KhinumaU, and took up his abode in the Ambalatthiki 
gfova (mango-grove). An influential Brahmin named KOtadanta, 
the owner of the village, together with many Brahmin hmise- 
holdors, waa converted to the Buddhist faith after oonvenring with 
the Buddha,” ^ 

The Pali texts abound in rcfcrenoce to tbo Buddha's experiences 
aud oonverta in ilagadha. and e<peciajly at Rajagrha.” One of the 
bc« known stories is that of the Buddha and Bharadvija, the 
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Bmhmia ploughnun of Bkunala, » Magadhan vilUge.* The Digha 
NiWya and SumaftgalavilWBl give a beautiful Mcount of tho 
vi«t p«d to the Bnddh* by the parricide, monarch of Megadba, 
Ajitafetni. Territorial expaarion could not satisfy Ajitalatru 
or bring peace to h« perturbed mind. After murdering bis father 
he could not sleep soundly, but dreamed dreadful dreams; and he 
devised various means of spending the night without eleep. On 
one occasion the whole of Rijagtha was illumined and decorated 
and waa full of festivities and enjoyments. Ajataiatni with bis 
mmintAia went on the terrace and watched the foativities going on in 
the city so that he might not fall asleep. The moonlit night by its 
soft beauty elevated his aoul, and the tbou^t arose within him of 
approaching a " Samara or BribmaQa** who could bring aolacs 
to his tortured mind.* Uearing of the groat virtues of the Buddha 
from Jlvako, the greatest physieinn of the day, AjAtoiatru came 
to tho niango-gnivo where the Buddha woo staying,* and aslced 
whether he couM show him the effect of leading tho life of a 8ainai}a. 
Tho Buddha did to by delivering to the repentant king a (bscoutee 
on various virtues of the aaoetio life as natratsd in the SamaffSaphals 
Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikiya.* 

Odoo Vamak&ra (later the chief minister of Ajitoiatru) began 
the work of repairing tho fort at JUjagths. He needed timber for 
tho purp(Mi‘, and went to tho reserved forest, but was informed 
that the wood was taken by a bbikkhu named Dhaniya. Vassakira 
complained to King UiiuUaira, and the incident was brought to 
the notko of the Buddhs, who ordered the bhikkhus not to take 
auytliing which was not oflered or presented to them.* 

Tho Butldha passed away in the eighth year of Ajataiatni's 
reign.* It was from liajagrba that be started on his last journey 
to Kusiailril, stopping on the way at Ambalatthika, N&landi, 
and Patalig&ma, and delivering fruitful discourses to all who came 
in oontact with him.* After the Buddha's pariiundpe, his relics 
were distributed among various clans. Ajata^tru obtained a share 
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and enshrined it with great respect and honour, instituting a worship 
of the relies on a grand scale.* He built dhSlu-caiti/iu all round 
Itajngfha, his capital,* and at his own cost repaired eighteen 
moAdriAdnu at RAjagrluk which had been deserted bjr the bhikkhus 
after tite Buddha’s death.* The bhikkhus. headed by Mahakassapa, 
performed the funeral eeremony of the Buddha, and resolved 
to hold a council at Itajagrba.* Acoonlin^y Rajagrha is famous 
in the history of Buddhism as the place where SOO distinguished 
tberas met uiwler the'leaJenhip of the Venerable Mahakassapa 
to recite the doctrine and discipline of the Bud<iha, and fix the 
BnddliuC canon.* All later traditions, whetlior in Pali or Sanskrit, 
tell us that the First Council was convokeil in front of the Saptaparul 
or SapUparQS cave on a slope of the Vaiblian hill, and tinder 
Uw au^icee of King AjitailatTU, who constructed a suitable 
iMiidapa * for the purpoee ; but the Vinaya account distinctly 
says that the main reason for selecting Rajagrha for the purpose 
was that it could aFTord spaciotis aocoinmodation for the 600 theras. 

The shady slopes and caverns of the hilb oround lUjagfha were 
fitting places fc»r the lonely meditation of bhikkhus and bhikIchupU, 
tberas and thcris. Tbo aoiubre beauty of tlie hills arnl the rctroats 
was much praised by tlie Burldha.* 

The Viminavattbu Commeutary points out that Rajagrha was 
much frequented by Gautama Buddha and his disciples. The people 
of RAjagriw were always ready to satisfy the needs of the bhikkhus.* 
Buddbagbosa records various facts about Rijagrha. For instance, 
two chief disciples of the Buddha went to the dty, and the inhabitants 
showered charities upon them. A silk robe was also given in charity 
to Dovadatta (tbo Buddha’s wicked cousin).* The Samautapisidiki 
records that Rajagrha was a good place, having acoommodation 


* I'mrvmUlmitfmmt am tSt PtUmUku, p. SIS. 

* J/oASkmuo. |h S47. EtatirntaiimapariftiKla. r. 91. 

* SojmatapMdM. 1. pp. SOO. 

* irsASnoJiMo, «lMp. 3. pp. IS fl 

* ViMps, CWHwesps* xi- 

* (riN»iUjr ilii» wu> • «v<ak« iSiiKUira (urmlas * Hort uT mifol rwanda ia 
fiuM of til* <«r*. TIkw Ik rcaMMi to think that »uch a Klractara vai •rartMt 
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for B large number of bhikkhus.* We may abo mention two Jitaka 
refereneea to Wgend* reganling Bajagrha.* 

It is not possiliic to refer to ail of ti»e stones toW of the Budrilia s 
disciples and thwr connection wiUi Magadlia. ami partwulariy 
IliiaKrlm. We have alrca<ly inciitionoil the fact that Sdnputta 
was a native of JUagadLa; lie is often refenod to in the Pali 
Htcnitun-.* It was at IlajagTha that Anfithapiodika, the great 
Imnkcr of fliAvastI, was converted by the Buddha.* The 
tbapOraqI relates that Pmdola Bhiradvi)a, ima of the Buddhas 
foremost disciples, was boro at Itajagtha in a rich Brahmin family. 
U further nairatoe that Cnllapanthaka and Mahapantbaka. grand- 
eons of Dhanasotthi, a banker of Rajagrh*. <»«W by their super¬ 
natural power create as many bodios as they liked.* KumiiakaBsapa, 
foremost of the orators amon^ the Buddlia’a pupib, was born 
at Rajttgfha.’ While Uhj Buddha was at llijagrha at ^landa- 
kaniviiiia, a |>arty of six bhikkuijb went to attend the Girsggasa- 
majja, a kiml of festival.* Apparently auch feativaU were common 
in the Uagadhan capital, for we read in the Jatoka (I, 489) that 
there was a festival at Rijagrh* where people drank wine, ate 
flesh, danced and sang; and in the Visuddhiroagga* wo read of 
a featival at Bijagrha in which five hundred vii^ns offered 
Maliakassapa-thcm a kind of cake, which ha accepted. Another 
oelebratioii known os Nakkhattaklla (qiort of the stars), in 
whieJi the rich took |>art, used to bo held at Bijagrfaa, and lasted 
a week.'* 

The DivyivadAna contains several atones about Rajagrha. For 
instance, a householder wont to soa with merchandise **; on another 
ooemuon 000 merchants came to Bhjagrha, but could not buy 
ineicbamlise as there was a festival going on at the time.** Oooe 
a childless merchant of Kajsgfba died. The inhabitants of the 
town put seeds of various colours into a pot, and declared that the 

* Vol. I. P.TA.. pp. s-s. 

* JUaka, (FAMbUl)!, ao. 44S, iv, pp. 97 IT. s ao. 311. Ul, p^ 33 ff. 

* 8m, a-B., SSBvUani A'iUpa, v, pp. IIO-I i atawr*!** AiWpa, l», 3W-tS0. 

* .SsijiyMtla A'i'Ufa, I, pp. 38-3. 

1 KInlialrw) (On., p. ISS. 

* J/iiiwjJitfAitpSraal, SliUialta e adn.. pp. ISOfF. 

* Itiiii, pp. 173 ff. 1 and aM Diamma f ta ia Camm., iti, pp. IM (T. 

* t'taafapOate. iv, 337. 

* V«L ii. p. 408. 

>• rimSasrallte t-VMai., pp. 33-74. p. 901. •* ^ 307. 
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penoQ wbo wu *bIo to pick ont seeds of one colour only would 
beconic Uw raetchsnt (i.e. his heir).' 

A certain merchant of Rajsgrha built a ciAdni for the bhilckhus.* 
Hie Vinayapttaks * tells us a story of a trader who had made 
preparationa to go on a journey from R&jagfha to Patiyiloka, 
when a bhikkhu on his begging tour came to tho trader’s house 
for alms. The trader exhausted the food which he had collected 
for the journey by giving it to several bhikkhna. Not being able 
to start on his journey when he had intendod, he set out late and 
waa killed by robbers on the way. 

It is spparent the foregoing references that many people 
of Magadha and more eapecially of Rijagi'ha were engaged in trade 
and commerce. There are numerous references in Jitsdees 
to big bankers of Magadha in the Buddha’s time. In the Asampadina 
Jitaka, for instance, we find that a Magadhan si^jhi or banker 
named Saftkha was the posieaaor of eighty croiea of wealth. He had 
a friend in Beaarc* who was also a banker, having the same amount 
of riches. Sahkbn helped his friend grcAtly, hut was repaid by 1mm 
ingratitwic. Hearing of this ingratitude, the king caiis^ the 
banker of Benares to givo all his wealth to his benefactor; but 
the )Iagadhan banker waa so honest that ho refused to take baok 
more than his own money.* Tho Petavatthu Commentary tolls us 
that there waa a merchant at Kajagrha who was so very wosJtby 
thst his imnMnae riches could not be exhausted even if 1,000 coins 
were ^lent orery day.* 

Rajagrfaa, the ancient capital of Magadha, bad man)’ names in 
the course of its long history; and many explanations of these 
names have been put forward by various authoritiee, indigenous 
end foreign. By some it wss said that Rijagrha (Pali lUjagaha) 
was so called because it was founded by a king, every bousu 
in it resembled a palace.* Budrihaghosa says, however, ^t tbe 
town was called Rsjagahs beesuse it was u^ as s resideoco (lit. 
seised) by Msndhsta, Maiugovinds, and the rest.’ Dhammapals 
refers to another opinion accounting for the name Rhjagaba os a 
prison for inimical kings (po^irajidnom gaJiabkeiai0).* Tbe town 

' P- it, p. IM. 

* iv. pfL 7»^ • JilaU (FsMbgU). i, pp. 4««>7. 
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WAS abo called Kutfpapurn. *' tiie city of the points of graee-eUlke,” 
whicli abounded there,* or “city of [King] Kuttgra”, and 
GirivTaja because it was surroanded by mountains.* Oirivraja is 
the name which was gi^-on in the Rimayatja and the MahibharaU 
to the old cnintal of Jansandha, king of Magadlia. Dhainraap&la 
says that tbe place was originally buiH or planned by Mabigpvinda, 
the famous architect.* while in the SisanaTaipsa we read that 
King Mandh&ti was the founder of Rajagaha,* and in the SutU 
Nipata Commentary it is stated that Rijagaha was ruled by famona 
kings like Handh&ti and Mahigovinda.* In the Jatekas it it 
mentioned as a great ci^.* 

The Hahibharata deaciibea Oirimja or Rijagrha, tbe capital of 
Jarisandha, as a city which had a toeroing population and was 
noted for hot springs {tapoia). JioaprabhasQri tells us that it 
contained 36,000 houses merchants, half of which belonged to 
the Buddhists, while the other half, belonging to tbe Jainas, stood 
fortli in the middle as a row of magnificent buildings.* Buddhagboea 
too mentions Rajagaba aa a city, the inner and outer areas of which 
«ach nine crores of people. The city bad thirty-two gatea 
and Bixty*four posterns.* According to the Chinese pilgrims' 
accounts high mountains surrounded it on every aide and formed 
its external ramparts as it were. On tbe west it could be approached 
through a narrow pass, while on tbe north there wu a passage 
through the mountains. The town was extended (i.e. broad) from 
east to west, and narrow from north to sooth. It was about 100 li 
in eixeuit. Tbe remaining foondations of the wall of the inner 
city were about 30 li in circuit. Ka^iha trees with fragrant bright 
gokien blossoms were on all the paths, artd these made tbe woods 
in late spring all goklen-coloaRd.* 

» WsUwB. O* rsm ChMSf, U, I4S. 
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UaflAii Tmng would have us believe that the name Kijagrba 
waa strictly applicable only to the new city built either by Biuibiaara 
or by Ajntaiiatru, not far to the north-east from Veguvana ’ (the 
oM city being known as Qirivraja). Fa-Uten, too, spoaks of the 
“ old city ** and the *' new city By the old city Haiian Taang 
distinctly means Kuiiagrapura, and by the new dty he means the 
city whi^ King AjataiaUu made hia capital. 

The Jaina Vividha-tTrtlia-kalpa speaks of Rajagrha as the 
residence of such kings and princes as Jarisandha, Srevika, KOnika, 
Abhaya, Megha, Ualla, Vihalla, an<l Nandifcoa-* drcQika was no 
other than Ung Seniyo Bimlnsara of Pali literature, and Kfioika 
was King Ajata^tru. Abhaya, Megha, Halla, Vihalla, and Nandieeoa 
we lM%'e already referred to as sons of Bimbishra. 

During the reigns of Bimbisara and Ajatatetni, the ci^ of 
Rijagrba was at the heif^t of its prosperity. AAga formed an 
integral part of tlie kingdom of Magadba, which comprised an 
area covered by the modem districts of Patna, Qaya, Monghyr, 
and Bhogalpur. The Jain texts describe Rajagrha aa a city which 
was rich, happy, and thriving *; but some two oonturies after the 
death of Mahivira a terrible famine visited hlagadba.* Itajagrha 
must have lost its glory with the removal of the capital to Psteliputra 
or Kusumapnra by Udayibhadda, some twenty-eight yean after Ute 
Buddha’s demise. But the Hathigumpha inscription lifts the veil for 
a moment, and shows that when Brhaspatimitra waa king of Magadba 
(second oentary r.c.} King Khiiavela of KaliAga marched towards 
.Magadba after having stormed Qoratbagiri, and brought pressure 
to bear upon Rajagrha (Bdjiaj^aAam ttpapl^ptxyati).* Rijagrba 
must have been used by the tlien king of Hagad^, if not as a capiud, 
at least as a strong fortress against foreagn inroads. As was the 
case with most if not all ancient cities, Rijagrha was walled; wo 
read in the VinayapMaka (IV, pp. 110-17) that the city-gate of 
Ksjagrha was closed in the evening, and then nobody, not even 
the king, was allowed to enter the city. The same inscription 
refers to AAga and Ihlagadba as united into one kingdom. 

When Pa-Hien \'i!gted the place in the fifth century A.D. he 
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fotuid tbe Bit«e still there as of okl, but inaido the city sU was 
"emptinen and dwwUtioo**; no man dwelt in it.* The Karands 
Veouvana monastery was still in cjcwteace, tenanted by a “ company 
of monks”.* At the time of Hstisn Tsohr's risit in the seventh 
century a.i». ” the only inhabitants of the city were 1,000 Brahmin 
families ”, and n»ny DiKambaras Iodge<l on the Pi-pu-lo (Voibhira)* 
iiKMintain and practised austerities.* 

Uajsi.'fha was intimately oMOciated not only with the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism, bnt also with ita rival religion, J&lniam, and 
with earlier popular creeds such os Noga- and Yakkha-worthip. 
Nigoa and Yokkbas were popular obiects of veneration in Rajogfba 
in early times, while old ruined temples of Oape^ and 6iva still 
remain on Vaibhora-giri. Rajagrha was popularly thought to Have 
been so much under the influence of such malevolent spirits sa 
Nigos and Yak^ that even tbo Budtlfaut bhlkklius had to be 
fnmishetl with a parilla or ” saving chant ” in tbe shape of the 
Mahiiatunatiye-suttanU for their protection against them.* Tbe 
hot springs end the Tapodi or SorisvaU stream carrying water 
from those hoi springs were populoriy regarded os jdooes for holy 
ablutions (pyuya-/w«bi).* The hot springs of Rijogrha survive 
to-day. 

Rajagfba was the earliest known stronghold of heresy and 
heterodoxy of the age.* The early records of Buddhism bring 
before us six powerful teochen, PQroua Ksssspa, Mokkhali Oosilo, 
Pakudka Ks^yana, Ajita Kesoksmboli, Sofljsya Belstthiputta. 
and Nigoptha NaUputta (i.e. Mabavira), who became founders of 
schools (Jj'WiWwro) and leaden of thought- Mokkhali Goaila 
was the leader of the Ajlvikos, and Nigootha NitaputU tbe leader 
of the Nirgranthos or Joinos. Tbe beginnings of their career ore 
bound up with tbo history of RAjag^. 

> Lcese'i TA-Hit*, p. BL ' IWd.. f. S4. 
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VAitlh«niiui* MkhEvIra wu bom in U»gAdba.* and ho once 
preached at the court of Blmbuira with ao much foroo and good 
togio that the heir, Prboo NaDdiecoe. was converted.* Mahav!n 
spent fourteen rainy seasons in R&jagfha.* The cloven Gapadharas 
of Mahavira died in lUjagrha after fasting for a month.* Jaya, 
son of King Samudravijaya of Rajagfha, renounced the world and 
practised austeritiea.* 

Kijagrha was one of the threo places selected by the Cbahbaggiyas 
I (^advargikaa) of Vinaya notoriety for planting ceotree of their 
• mUchiovoosaetivities. Kajagrha, too, was tlie place where Devadatta 
I fell out with the Buddha, tri^ to do personal harm to him, fomented 
aohiam in ilte SaAgha, and eventually created a division in it.* 
The Dbaminapada Commentary records the jealousy of other 
sects towards Buddhism. Moggallina, for example, was struck by 
certain fanattca with the help of some hired men.* In the Petavatthu 
Commentary we road that many herotioi of the Santa&ranKtoaka 
caste lived in some villages of Magadha.* Sotnewfaeie in Uagadha, 
between Rajagrha and Uruvela, not far from the MabinadI (Mobini), 
lived two teachers, Anda KalUma and Udra Rimaputta, who 
founded schools for the training of pupils in Yoga.* 

The Brahmina who Uved in Rijagrha and around it were moetiy 
of the Bbindvija-gotn. Some of them were agnihotrtH, some 
nphoMera of the etdi of parity by birth, morals, and penance. 
They were generally opposed to the ooovernon of any of their 
number to the Buddhist and other such non-Btahminical faiths.'* 
Id the Buddha's time Rajagrbs was surrounded by many Brahmin 
villages or seitiements." 
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What actaaUy happened to tho Buddlust S*Agh* at Rnjagrba 
03 a conaeqQencc of the trtiufet of the capital to Patahputca we j 
cannot precisely »y. But we can tell from glimpeca of fact here 
and there tlint the proceas of history was one of decay. UsOan 
Tsang tells os that “ two or thcco li to the north-weat of tbU [the 
KalancU Tank to the north of the Veoovana monastery] was an 
Aioka tope beside which was a stone pillar, above 60 foot hi^. 
surmounted by an elephant, and having an inscription recording 
the cireumstaneea leading to the erection of the tope The circum* 
stances that led to the erection of the tope at Rajag^ by Aioka 
are also narrated by the PaK acholiasts and chroniclers. The 
Hahivaipsa says that the Venerable Indagntte (Indragupta) 
went aa a representative from all place* around Kajagrha to take 
part in the grand celebmtion of a Mab&lbOpa in Ceylon during the 
reign of King thitthegTnnafli (sKond century B.C.).* As some of 
the irnagra recently discovcie<l at Kijngfha indicate, there was some 
renewal i>f vigour in Buddhist activities at this place under the 
imtronage of the Pala kings, after which the history of Buddhism 
at KAjagrha became practically cloeed for over. 

We have already indioated that Rijagrfaa waa aurroundod by 
monntaina. The Kfigiri or laigili, aa its name showa. was a 
favourite hermits' retreat,* as indeed wen the other mountuns 
which endiclnl the city.* The most faroons of these mouoteins 
was the Grdbmknia or Oijjhskata peek, so called either because 
it was sliapcd like a vultnro'a beak, or because it was frequented by 
vutturea.* Dhaniya, a potter's son, mode a beautiful hiothouae at 
the foot of the QijjhakOta bill, and many people came to see it.* 

The VcpuIlnpnbbaU, which was once known as the Vshkaka- 
pabbate, was another of the hills surrounding Kijsgrha. King 
Veesantara waa banished to this mountain, which was also called 
SupaasB. It took three days to reach its mimmit.* 
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Among th« villngM which l*y nw Bijagrha wm Eknn&lu, 

A Bnhmin vUUgo in Ddckhioagm, an important iocali^ which 
lay to the south of the bilk of Rijagrha. A Buddhist establishment 
was founded the».‘ The Saxpyutta Mikiya distincUy places it in 
the kingdom of Magadha, outside the area of RAjagiha.* 

NUa. Nalaka, NUagarna. or N&Iakag&ma was a village in 
Magadha, where S&ripuUa died.» The Vimanavatthu Commentary * 
locates N&Ukagama in the eastern part of Magadha. The village 
of Koiika is also associated with Siriputta.* 

Kb&numata was a prosperons Brahmin village somewhere in 
Magadha. where a Vedio institution was maintained on land 
granted by King Bimbisfaa.* The ganlen AmbalaUhiki in tha 
vicini^ of Khanumata became the siu of a Buddhist eaUblishment. 
The Rajagiraka at AmbaU((hika waa a garden house of King 
Bimbiaara.^ Ambalatthiki stood midway between R&jagrba and 
Nhlanda,* and waa the first halting place on the high road which 
extended in the Buddha’e time from R&jagrha to N&landa and 
further north.* 

The place where King Aj4ta4atru is said to have built a stQpo 
for the enahriocmcDt of his share of the Buddha’s relics >* is an 
important nte from the Buddhist point of view. HsUan Tsaag 
tells us definitely that this stOpa stood to the east of Veouvana.” 

11m Veluvana or Veouvana was a charming garden, park, or 
grove at Kijagrha surrounded by bamboos.'* The name may be 
translated " Bamboo Grove *' or Bamboo Park ”. The land was 
received as a gift by the Buddha. The fuller name of the site was 
Vduvana Kalandaka*niTapa, the second part of the name indioating 
that here the kalandaJtaa or kaJaktu (squirrela or jays) roamed 
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■ Dlfia Sihig*, 1. p. 1: i. p. tS. 

* X>^aa SiUgtt, il.pp.7Sff. 

>* Ibid., ii. p. lee. Sm alao AuMApotariianal, U, pp. 611 cad eiS. 
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•bout froely and found a good feeding ground. In the Pali ucounU 
King BimbMn figures u the donor of the gulden. It ie cettem 
tK«» the ote wan oot^e the inner city ”. Fa>Hien definitely 
informs us that the Karanda Bamboo Garden stood to the 
north of the old city, over 300 paces from the gate, on the west 
aide of the toad.> HsUan Taang adds further detaib regarding 
ita site.* 

Another grove which was presented to the Buddha and hia order 
was the Jivaka-Ambavana, a mango-grove which Jivaka eonverted 
into a ptAdro, gave to the Buddha and bis order. King Ajita^tru 

had to go oat of the city of Rijagrba to reach thia orehard.* In 
the commentary on the Samafifiaphala Sutta, Eoddba^oaa eays 
that the king proceeded by the eastern gat* of the oity, the " inner 
city of Rajagaha ”, under the cover of the OijjhakOt* mountain, 
the mango-grove stood somewhere between the mountain 
and the dty wall.* Fa-Ilteo places it at the *' north-east comer of 
the city in a (large) curving (space) ".* Hiflan Taang, too, locates the 
site " in a bend of the mountain wall", north-east from the (old) 
dty.* According to Watters' suggestion, based upon a Cbinoas 
account io the Fo-sbuo-iheng-ehing, Ch. 11, the orchard " waa 
apparently in the incloaun between the dty proper and the hills 
which formed ita outer defencea on the cast aide 

Other sitee in or near Rfijagrba, which find mention in Psh 
literature, were the deer-park at Haddakucchi,* Pippali-, or PippbaU- 
guhi, a cave which bemme a favourite retort of Hahikassapa,* 


' Tp. Si- 8 . 

' Wsltcfs, tH rasa Ctw s, lb pp. 10-4. 

* .ViWys. i. pp. 47. SO. 

* NawaSutowTSsrat. 1. p. ISO: eC ibfaU ^ ISS- 

* iAn*‘s n-Hi^ p. ss. 

* WsUms. Os raoB Chwm»t, U. ^ ISO. 

' P-161. 

(tv higb-rosJ rcArml to is Um l>i(d4tU*t MxU went fteoi IV ** OU Citp '* 
wMhln Uw UUi tkroBcb iV (»p (to* B«to, p. II) past tba “ Naw ” (tV naaaa 
<rf vUah la psMwrail fai IkM of Iba Mdm slBafa of BAJslr) paM KUuxU and 
Mt to rStaUpiM. aad tlMBaa, afUr tba Oanfat «as ecoaa t i d . ea to VailUI and 
(oHhaatrl)') Kaiiaagara.—C- K. A. W. 0.) 

* NdnaMSopyaMwaf, I, 77-4; AastpalTa .ViMpa. i. p. 110- 

* f'dSM. 1. p. 4: AUmatopada roaiai., U. pp. IS-tl t D- N. 6 * 0 . iU/pfr aad 

/*dSM-ras*a«S,KiatiMaa Eda.,p.77{ Jfa^aAf-Jfetahi^. 

Patala. lU. p. 688 . 
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and which wa* «at«l by Uie Buddh*,* AmbasAGda (Skt. 
Amwdchaod*),* • Brahmin village,* and the Utthivana (8kt. 
Yaftivana), the royal park of Birabiaara where the Buddha arrived 
from Qayialsa (a hill overlooking the town of Gaya) and halted 
with the Jatila converta on hie way to the city of Rajagtba.* The 
Piaanaka-cetiya (Pafioa-caitya) ia famous in Buddhist tradition as 
the place where the Buddha had delivered the Pariyaija Diaeoursee,* 
now embodied ia the concluding book of the 8utta-Nip*ta.* Other 
places which find mention in Pali literature are Macalaganm,» 
Mnoimalaka-octiya,* and Audhakavindha.* 

The Majjhima Nikaya describee Sonanigiina, one of the villages 
of Magadha, as having a beautiful forest and a river with transparent 
water. It was a prosperous village, ahns being easily obtainable 
there. 

As already indicated, the later capital of Magadha was P&(aUputra, 
Patna of the present day, and the seat of the Government of 
Bihar. Its ancient Sanskrit nsmes were Kusumapuia and Puypapnra 
from the numerous flowers whicli grow in the royal enclosure. The 


• p.8#! W*»U«. Oa rnoii H. JI. 144} SMpqwHsA'.. 
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fnan (iMnOx •pfdlMhto to • tm). In leca] naana Ann boooBM 4 m or 

omIb i I know Mona of vilhflM with Ibia M tha Ural cmolHuait of iha mbo. 
A Mon Uk*ly doriTaUwt wooW bo ftem tho pUoo of the dump of 

natm»-treco. Many rflk«o-MJMs md in aaadW l ef- Beband, whtdildorivo tmn 
Vanafasdo. tbo plon of Uw group of M-trooa. Tha modem loral pronunciation 
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of tbo ItuddbM p%riw G. K. A. W. 0.] 
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* t'naya. J/aJU(«f|«,i.p.S9: PauoUiU. ystaia. i, pp. 83-4 1 go M O M upSdftW. 
fnjiffnm P-h . r '**• O. K. Son./UJffrand tt« jr«V*4Mr4ood.p. 13{ ifaMnufu. 
lit, p. 4-tI s Watim, On Ymn CloMitf. U. p|i. Ise-Sj oeo abo Cunningbom'o 
AneiVM (Jtofmpki/ Imtia. p. StP. 

' CV«mralo/y on lAe CVioiuddMa, SUmeoo eda.. p. 310. 

• SirfloaipSla. pp. SIS IT. 

r pawtboU. Jaiatn, i. pp. 100-20S: MnmmnpnUa Cvmm., i, pp. SSe-SMs 
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Greek historians call it Pdibothra, and the Chinese {^grins 
Pa-Iin-toQ. 

HsOan Tseng, the great Chiooee tra^xller, gives the following 
account of the Icgeitrlnry origin of the name of the oitjr. Once upon 
a time a very learned Brahmin had a Iai^ number ot disciplca. 
On one oocaaion a party of these disdplos wen wandering in a 
wood, and one youth among them appeared unhappy and die* 
consolate. To amuse the gloomy youth his companions arranged 
a mock marriage for him. A man and a woman were chosen to 
represent the bridegroom's parents, and another oonple, the parents 
of the imaginary bride. They were all near a f^ali tree, which 
was choaen to aymbolixe the bride. All the eeremonies ot marriage 
were gone through, and the man acting os father of the bride broke 
off a branch of the pSfaii tree and gave it to the bridegroom. 
When all waa over bis companions wanted the peendo-brid^^room 
to go with tlicm, btit lie ioHated on remaining near the tree. Here 
Mt <Iusk an old man appeared with bia wife and a young maiden, 
whom ho gave to the young student to be bis wife. Ihe couple 
lived together in the forest for a year, when a son waa bom to 
them. The student, now tired of the lonely life of the woods, 
wantod to go back to his home, but the old man, hia father-in-law, 
induced him to remain by promising him a properly-built establiah- 
ment. Afterwards, when the seat of government was removed to 
this place, it rectdved the name PAtaliputra, because it had been 
built by gods for the non of the F&(ali tree.* 

According to Jains tradition PAtaliputra waa built by Udaya, 
son of Daribka, but the first beginnings were made by AjAtajtatru, 
for the Buddha, when on bis woy to Vnittll from Magadfaa, saw 
Ajatadatru’s ministers measuring out a town.* 

Pilaliputra was originally a village of Magailba, known as 
PfifoligHOw, which lay oppomte to Kotigama <» the other ride of 
the Ganges, which formed a natural boundary between Hagadha 
and the territory of the Vrji-Iiochavis of Vaittll. The htagadhan 
village was one of the halting etations on the high road which 
extended from Rajagyba to Vaitfll and other places. Tlic fortifica- 

' Watim, 0> Tm* CAmf, voL It p. S7. 

' 6m paper M Fitaliftin tjr K. C Chatladar bt tba Jittlm March. 

ISIS, wkn* (ha (radiUoM ahaet (be formlaUon of n(alipa(iB ara ■*!—--f at 
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tion of Pi{Abglma, which wa* und«rt*k«0 in th« Buddha’s life¬ 
time by Uro two Brahmin ministers of Msgsdba, Sunidhs and 
Varsaklra. led to the foundation of the city of Pat*liputrt,‘ to 
which the capital of Magadha was removed by Udiyi or 
Udsyibhadda, the son and successor of Ajhtaiatru. Thus it nmy 
be held that AjStadatru was the icsl builder of PAtaliputra, which 
was in fact the new Rijofirha • or new capital of Magadha, as 
distinguished from the old Eijagrha or Oirivraja with ita outer 

This tradition somehow became twistod and led the Chinese 
pilgrims Ps-IDen and HsUan.Tseng to speak of the ” old <aty ” 
and the “ now city ” of lUjagfba, both with reference to Oirivraja, 
crediting AjaUiatni with the building of the " new city Pa-Hien 
says that a yojana to the west from Nila, the place of birth and 
death of Sariputra, brought him to “ New RAjagrha. the new city 
which was built by King Ajitaiatru There were then (fifth 
century a.d.) two roonasterks in it. It was encloeed by a wall with 
four gates. Three hundred psicea outaido the west gat* was the stflpa 
erected by Ajitaiatru over a portion of the relics of the Buddha. 
Some four U (leas than a mile) south from the south gate was tlie 
old city of King Bimbisira," a circular space formed by five hills,” • 

There may be some truth in the suggeetion made by HsUan 
T se ng that the cause of removal of the capital was a fire which 
broke out in the old capitsd.* 

Fitaliputra waa built near the confluence of the great riven of 
Mid-India, the Ganges, Son. and Qaodak, but now the Son has 
receded some distance away from it. The city was protected by 
a moat 600 feet broad and 30 cubits in depth. At s distance of 
24 feet from the inner ditch there stood a rampart with 570 towers 
and 64 gates. The Samantapisadiki informs us that P&taliputra 
had four gates, Aioks’s income ftom them being 400,000 hoAdpoaos 
daily. In the Ssbhi (council) he used to get 100,000 kah&fanat 
daily.* 

* ii. pp.dHt,i ii. p. S40. 

* fDr. Law •wnaa her* to propose to UteaUiy ilw " Now Ci^ " of Ibo CUnsw 
pOcaiBi wiik ritAltpslra. TVis «*N»oi bs SMaptad. ItM “ Old dtp *' (Oirirrajs) 
Up wHUn Uw hlO«. “ rorirrM bp the [Svs] hlllt ”, u tlM iub» iadiestes. 

*' New CUp ” Up eutaids the biSa. aorth of the cap through wUdt th* Saraevall 
BtreaaSows. TIm prtuetit vilUfesflUJcIr rwi^tp iadleataa thsUl*, axidpteaerres 
Um ctd wuna—C. B. A. W. 0.] 

' Less*. fi-Uim, pp. St-S. 

* Wattere, 0» rue* CAueaf, K. pp. ISl-S. • .ShmaatepANUtU, i. p. 6S. 
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Put*)iputn WM Uw capital of Um latw j^iunagaa, Ute Naodas, \ 
and alao Uie great MauTyan omperora, Candragupte and Aioka, \ 
but it ceaaed to be the ordinary reeidence of Um Gupta aoveteigna | 
aflar the oompietion of the conqueata made by Samudragupta.* 

Pa-Hien canie to Pataliputn in the fifth eentury A.n. The 
ChincM pilgrim woa eo much imprmed by the glory and splendour 
of the city that he aaya that the royal palace and holla in the midst 
of the city were all made by spirits which Aioka employed, and 
which piled up the atones, reared the walb and gates, and executed 
the elegant carving and inlaid eculpture-work in a way which 
DO human haoda of this world could accomplish. There wu in the 
city a Brahmin named Radhas&mi, a professor of the Mah&yina 
system of Buddhism. By the side of tite tope of Aioka there 
was olso a Illoayana monastery. The inhabitants of the city 
were rich, [mwperous, stkI righteous.* Fa-Hicn further gives 
nil intciestiiig description of a grand Buddhist piooessiea at 
riit'diirntm.* 

Ifstian Taang nays that south of the Ganges lay an old city above 
70 li (about 14 miles) in oiicuit, the foundi^ona of which were still 
visible, although the city bad long been a wildemeei. He notes 
that it was first oalled Knsumapnra, and then PitEliputta.* The 
poet Daodie speaks of Piteliputra ss the foremoet of all the cities 
arul full of gems.* 

During the reign of Candragupt* Vikramiditya, Pitabputra wsa 
still A magnificent and populoiucity, and wasappeirntly not ruined 
until the time of the Hun invasion in the fifth century. 
H8r^\'ardhana, when be ruled Korthem India as a paramount 
sovereign (a.d. 012-047), made iw attempt to restore the old 
Magadhan imperial capital, PHteliputra.* About a.o. 000 Satf Aka 
Narendragupta, king of Oauda and KarDtsuvaroa, destroyed tite 
“ Buddha's footprints '* at Pataliputra and demoHihed many > 
Buddhist temples and monasteries.* Dhannapila, the most powerful I 
of the PUa ki^ of Bengal aitd Bihar, took some stepc to rertew the I 

• V. A. teltk. Mr tfiawy stb eA, ^ »M. 

• IM., «tuip», s-sril. 

• Wkttttia, Om I'm* Ckma»f, vol ii, p. S7. 
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• V.A.Nni)th.My//Mwrc^/)iSia,4Ui«d..l>p.SSa-4. 

f 8. a VidylMDwaa. //iMery ^ logit, p. 84S. 
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of P&(AlipQtra, but tii« inUiMts of the Pala monaicbs aeem 
to here been oentoed in Bengal rather than in Hagadha.* 

As might be expected the Pali Buddhist literature has teferenoes 
to PJitalipttUa; but as it had not grown up into a city in the Buddha’s 
lifetime, it does not find such frequent mention as R&jagrha, the 
ancient capital. However, on one occasion the lay worshippers of 
as it then was, built an Stataihagara (living house), 
and they invited the Buddha on the oooasion of the opening 
ceremony.* An influential Brahmin householder of Benares nuned 
Ohotamnkha built a vihSta at P&taliputn for Udena, a bhiklcbu, 
and the nAdra was called Ohotamokhl.* Another bhikkhu, Bhsdda. 
dwelt at Kukkutarama near Pa(alig&ina, and had oon\'6tsatioDs 
with Ananda, the Boddha’s famous disdple.* 

The Dithavaipfa contains a long story oonceming King P&ndu 
of Fatsliputra, the heretical Nigaolhas, and King Ouhasiva, 
a vasal of Pandu. In brief, the Nigaothas went to P&ndu to oom- 
plain that Ouhasiva woislupped the tooth-relic of the Buddha, 
of Findu’s gods Drahml, ^iva, and the rest, r&ndu, 
angered, wnt a subordinate king called Cittayina to arrest and 
bring Ouliaalva to him with the tootb-relio. However, Cittayina 
was converted by Guhssivs to bo s follower of the Buddha, and 
together they went to Putaliputra, where a aeries of miraclce 
ensued, and every effort made by Pandu to destroy the relic failed. 
Knally King P&odu was convinced of the relic’s miraculous pro¬ 
perties, and gave up his false belief.* 

SthOlsbbsdra, le^er of some of the Jains bhikkhus, summoned 
a council at PutsUputra (about 200 yean after Mabavlrs’s death) 
in the absence of BhadraHhu and bis party, to collect the Jain 
sacred literature. Bhadrabihu on his return refused to accept the 
work of the Council of Pataliputra.* 

Patalipvtra coins bad their own individual marks.* The dis- 
co\'erics of punch-marked coins give the death-blow to the theory 
that all i^mbols on tliem '* were affixed haphazard by shtofls and 

< V. A. Kmllk, Kmita Hifkuf 4Ui «d., pp. 

‘ ViMpBp4«I«, I, pp. 320-4. 
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mon®yci» through whoM IimkIb the coiu» pMsed ”, md give r>M 
to the incontcrtobk conclumw that they coaatituto " coinage! 
peculiar to three different provincial town!, one belonging to 
TaxiU, the eccond to Wtaliputra, and the tliitd to Vidiii (Bhil*a) 
of Central India.* 

The following arc »me of the intcreating dacoverica made by ^ 
Archwological Department of the Oovemmeot of India on the Mte 
of Potalipiitra:— 

1. Remain! of wooden palieedc! at lohampur, Bulandiba^, 
Mabarajganj, and Hangle'a tank. 

2. Puncb*marked coina found ot Oolakpur. 

3. Didarganj statue. 

4. Darukhia Devi and Perao-Ionic cafntal. 

6. The miling pillar probably belonging to the time of the 
(JoAgns. 

n. Coina of Kuahaoa and Oopta kings. 

7. Votive clay tablet found near Purabdarwaza. 

8. Remain! of Hinayina and Mahiyina monasteries at ^ 
time of Pa-Hien, the templea of Sthfllabhadra and other Jaina 
temple*, and the templea of Choti and Ban PaUn Devi.* 

Kilanda » wn* a famous seat of learning in ancient India. It 
was a village which Cunningham identifies with mmlera Baragaon, 
seven miles north of Rajgir in Bibar.* Nilanda is mentioned in the 
Mnhavastu-avadana * as a very proeperoua place at no great 
disUnce from lUjagjlia. 

After the nirvana of the Buddha, five kings, named Sakmditya, 
Biiddbaguptn, TatbigatagnpU. Baliditya. and Vajra, built five 
ta^gharSmas (nionasteries) at Nalaadi.* In the Buddhas time 
Nalanda was one of the haltlog-sUtiona on the high road con¬ 
necting lUjagrba with Pitaligania, Kotigaroa, Vaiiall, etc. Buddha- 
ghosa knew it as a town at a distance of one yojaaa (about 7 miles) 
from Rijagrha.» The Pali texts, however, refer not so much to 

* itrid;.,|».8e. 

* Ptf^Ufutr^ by Mueranpui Cbadi, ^ tS-IS. 

* Tot MKouta of Nikndt m* .VSImM i/MV. nt. xlU. ao. 

by X. A. Nilaktau SiBtri: A. Gbe^, A OmU* to .VSluaAl (ItoM. IS39); A'StoarfS 
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NiUodi itaeif m to Pivirika’s mongo-grovo in its vicinitjr, as 
the ml pUoe of iioportanoe both to the Buddhists and the Jainas.* 
Aecofding to the tndttion recorded bj RsOon Tsang, in a Mango 
Wood to the south of this monastery was a tank the dragon of 
which was called Nalaoda, and the name was given to the monastei}*. 
But the facts of the case were that Ju*lai (Buddha) as a P'usa 
(Bodhisattva) had once been a king with his capital here, that 
as king he bad been Itonoured by the epithet Nalandi or * Insatiable 
in giving’ on aoooont of his Idnidnm and liberality, and that 
this epithet was given as its name to this monastery.” The grounds 
of the eelablisbincnt were originally a mango-park bought by 
600 mcrcbsnts for ten ivfis of gold coins and presented by them 
to the Buddha.* 

N&tandi was often visited by the Buddha.* MahJLkassapa, who 
was at first a follower of a betotical teacher, met the Buddha for 
the first time while he was seated on the road between Rijagrha 
and Nalandi. He declared himself a follower of the Buddha.* 
The Majjhima Nikiya tells us that onoo Nigantha Nitaputta was 
at Nalandi with a large retinue of liia foUowera. A Jalna named 
Dlghatapaast went to the Buddha, who was in the P&virika mango- 
grove at Naland£, and the Buddha converted many of Mab&vira’s 
followers.* In the Jaina SQtras we road that there was at NalaiMla 
a bouselulder named Lopa, who was rich and prosperous. Lepn 
bad a beautiful bathing V»»ll containing many hundreds of pillan. 

I There was a park called Hastiyima. Once Qautama Buddha 
I lived at N&iand&. He had a discussion with Udaka, a nigantha 
I and follower of P&idva, who failed to accept Gautama’s views as 
I to the effect of harms.* It was in Nalandi that ktahivtra spent the 
'second year of his asceticism, and here too be found many 
rich supporters. Tito Kalpa-sQtra (p. 122) informs us that Hah&vlra 
spent as many as fourtoen rainy seasons in Rajagrlia and Nilaodi. 
- According to Hbctan accounts the quarter in which the Nalandi 
University with its grarKl library was locatod was called Dharma- 
gafija (Piety Mart). It consisted of three grand buildiogn called 
' i. p. sri. 
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Ratiwaigmra, Ratnodsdbi, and RaUurafljaka Ktpectircly.' 
Dhannapala, a native of Kidcipora in Dravida (modern Coojeevaram 
in Madras), studied in the aniversity of Kalaodi and acquired great 
distinction. In coarse of time he became the head of the university.* 
dilabbadia, a Bnthmin, came of the family of the king of SamaUta 
(S. E. Bengal). He was a pupil of Hharmapala. and in course of time 
he too became the head of the nnivenity.* The Chinese pilgrim 
I-Tsing. who started for India in aj>. 871, arrived at Tsmialipti 
at the mouth of the Hooghly in a.d. 073. He studied Buddhist 
literature at Niland&.* Ho relates that venerable and learned 
priests of the Nilanda monastery used to rids in sedan chairs, 
never on honebacic.* 

According to Dr. 8. C. Vidyabhtt»ao* the year a.D. 4fi0 U the 
earliest limit which wo can rou^y assign to the royal recognition 
of NillandH.* 

Besklca Nnlsudi, MngsJba had other great scata of Buddhist 
Ifnriiing which attracted studenta from all paita of India and 
beyond, such as the universities of Odantspuri and Vikrama^iUL 
In the righth oentury a.d. Oopiia, the founder of the Pila dynasty 
of Bengal, founded a great monastery at Uddandapura or Otantapuri 
in Bihar.* As a university the glories of Vikramaiili were hardly 
inferior to those of KUandi. Hither too came studenta from Tibet, 
and Tibetan works tell us bow DlpaAkara or 8rljftana Atifa, a 
native of Bengal, who wea at the head of the university from 
A.D. 1034-8, was induced to go to Tibet and rc-estaUish tbs Buddhist 
religion there.* 

The Vikramarila Vihara was a Buddhist monastery situated 
on a bluff on the right bank of the Ganges, and had sufBdent 
space within it for a congregation of 8,000 men with many temples 
aisd buildings. On the top of the projecting itccp bill of Pathargha(a 

> 8. C VldrlUiSMU*. //tuory 4 Imiitm Ufk, p. SIS i «• sIm H. D. Bkokalj*. 
TU ClMPCTMly 4 .VAImSI (MsSms. 1M4). 
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th«» ADS the reiDAins of a Buddhut mwiASteiy, And the epAoo 
covered by the ruins k leige enough to hold An Assembly of mony 
y tbousAJids of people. This PathArghatawa* the Ancient VikrAmAiite * 
It is said to have included 107 temple* and six colleges.* In this 
university many commentaries were composed. It was a centre 
not only of ‘Kntric learning but of logic and grammar too. and is 
interesting as showing the connection between Bengal and Tibet.* 
King Dharmapela endowed the university with rich grants suificinfi 
for the maintenance of 108 resident monks, besides numerous 
non-resident monks and pilgrims. At the head of the nniveraity 
there was always a most learned and pious sage. Thus at the 
time of Dliarmapab, Aciiya BaddhajBanapids directed the afbirs 
of the university. Grammar, metaphysics {including logic), and 
ritualistic books were especially studied at Vikmniafila. On-the 
walls of the university were painted images of learned men 
(pBNffito) eminent for their learning and character. The distinguished 
scholsra of the university received diplomas of from the 

king himself. The most erudite sages were appointed to guard 
the gates of the university, which were six in number. 

The univTiaty of Vikramsfiia is said to have been destroyed by 
the Muhammadan invader, Balityir ghaljr, about a.d. 1203. when 
oakya Sri Paodita of Kashmir was at its bead.* 

Like princes of moat other Indian statea. Magadhan princes 
were frequently educated at Taxita. One Magadhan prince, 
Duyyodhann, as we learn from the Jataka, went to Taxila to learn 
Mts. Ho later became king, and used to give alms to Sramanas, 
Brahmaijss, and others, observe the precepts and perform many 
meritorious deads.* The Darimukha and 8aAkhap&Ja Jhtakas 
have referencea to the education of Magadhan princes at Taxila.* 
Magadha was the birth-place of Jlvaka, the famous physician, 
who was educated at Taxila and on his return to his native city 
was appointed physician to the royal family.* His success in 
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opentmg on King Bimbmn won for him the poet of roytl 
physicUD, and the king later appointed him physician to the 
Buddha and the congregation of bhikkhua. Once, we are-told, 
Magadha was badly attacked by five kinds of diaeoaea, and Jivaka 
hod to treat the suQering bhikkhoit.^ 

The Jtttakas are full of iotCTeeUng infiMniation about Slagadha. 
Prom them we learn that tlagadha was famous for oonch-eMb *; 
that white elephants were tued there by the royal family *; that 
agriculture was proeperoua, and that aome Brahmini used to 
cultivate land tbemaelvea in Magadha.* The Vinayapitaka states 
that the fields of Magadha were well divided for the potpoee of 
cultivation.* We have already noted that there were stated to 
be 80,000 villages in Magadha in King BimbUata's time. A story 
reminiscent of the Pools of Gotham is that of a particular village 
inhabited by fools, who once went to the forest where they us^ 
to work for their livelihood. They hod to pay the penalty for their 
foolishness by lonng their lii'cs while trying to destroy moequitoes 
with bows and arrows.* 

The Lakkhana Jitaka refers to the destruction of paddy by deer 
which used to come to the fields during the harvest. The Magadbans 
laid traps and devised various other means to capture and kill 
them.* 

The AAgnttara Nikiya mentions Magsdha as one of the sixteen 
greet janapadat or divirions of ancient India, stating that it was 
full of seven kinds of gems, and bad immense wealth and power.* 
HsQan Tsang gives a fSur account of Magadha in the seventh 
century a.d. According to him the country was 5,000 H in circuit. 
There were few inhabitants in the walled cities, but the other towns 
were fully populated. The soil was rich and yielded luxuriant erope. 
It produced a kind of rioe with large grain of extraordinary fragrance. 
The land was low and moist, and the towns were mi plateaux. 
From the beginning of summer to the middle of autumn the plains 
were flooded, and boata oould be used. The climate was hot, and 
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th« jnh*bitBnt« were honest, eetoemed learning, and rerored 
Boddhj«n. There were above fifty Buddhist monasteries and 
more than 10,000 eceloeiastacs, for the most part adberenta of the 
Mahayana aysUm. There were some deva-templea, and the 
adherents of the vaiioua sects wore numerous.* 

On account of Magadha’s predominant political poeition the 
language spoken there obtmned reo(^t»on all over India in very 
early times. The Mahavaepsa goes so far as to tell us that the 
Magadhi language is the root of all Indian languages.* It was in 
this Migadhi language that Buddhaghosa translated the Sinhalese 
commentary on the Tripitaka.* At the time of Afoka. as the 
numerous inscription* scattered all over India show, the dialect 
of M sg f i d b* must have been understood over the greater part 
of India. 
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